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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_@—— 


With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, November 18th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
wreceding the date of publication. 

















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
URTHER information of importance has been received 
from Matabeleland this week. The Matabele have failed in 
‘an attack on the Bechuanaland column, Major Goold-Adams’s, 
and have been defeated in another great battle by Dr. Jame- 
son and the Chartered Company’s men. It appears that 
Lobengula, after the fight on the Shangani river, recorded 
last week, retreated on his chief kraal, Buluwayo, and col- 
lected more force. He was joined by two fresh regiments, 
and putting them in front, he once more assailed the settlers, 
who were again in laager. (This is denied by the correspon- 
dent of the Telegraph, but he must be wrong, as is clear from 
the slaughter.) The fresh regiments advanced again and again 
with splendid courage, but again science proved too much for 
them, and after they had lost one thousand in killed and 
wounded, they fied, Lobengula taking the direction of the Zam- 
besi. He left orders, however, that Buluwayo should be blown 
up, with all its store of cartridges and gunpowder, and the order 
was obeyed. The effect of this is that in future the Matabele 
must fight in their own fashion, and not ours, and that may 
increase their strength; but terms have been offered to 
Lobengula, including personal safety for himself, and he may 
submit. The tribal organisation must be broken up; but 
there is no reason why the Matabele, if they will submit and 
settle, should not be admitted as subjects of her Majesty. 
They may make good armed police. 


The Spaniards are mismanaging their little war with the 
Moors of the Riff. The Government has strengthened its 
garrison at Melilla until the troops can hardly be accom- 
modated; but the General in command fails to drive back 
the tribesmen who swarm between the town and the exterior 
forts, and cause constant loss when the forts are provisioned. 
‘The Spaniards dare not enter the mountains, and the whole 
affair is being reduced to a guerilla war, which is very ex- 
pensive, and provokes the people of Spain beyond bearing. 
They desire a quick assertion of their superiority, and the 
Government, to satisfy them, threatens a war with Morocco 
itself, and has resorted to the extraordinary step of calling 
out its Reserves, ninety thousand men. At the same time, it 
has opened a national subscription to defray the cost of war, 
to which the people respond with patriotic liberality, but 
which, of course, produces no fund of any importance to a 
campaign. A squadron of small armed vessels has been sent 





to patrol the coast, and there is talk of seizing Tetuan, or even 
Tangier, which would be sure to produce international com- 
plications. 


The Anarchigts of Spain appear to be the fiercest on the 
Continent. Two of their number on Tuesday flung two 
bombs from the gallery of the Lyceum Theatre at Barcelona 
into the stalls. One seems to have struck against a human 
body, and did not explode, but the other exploded with 
horrible effect. Nine ladies and six gentlemen were killed on 
the spot, the bodies showing terrible rents and wounds, and 
fifteen others died shortly after admission to the hospital. A 
stampede of the audience, of course, followed, and in the rush 
many persons were injured, and one or two crushed. it does 
not appear that any personal malignity prompted the act, 
which was a mere outbreak of a half-insane malignity against 
persons able to pay for stalls. All Spain is said to be excited 
by the crime, and we regret to see suggestions afloat that 
the criminals when caught should receive some punishment 
heavier than death. We cannot believe either that Christianity 
sanctions torture, even in extreme cases, or that torture will 
avail against fanatics any more than it did three centuries 
ago, when assassins knew that they would be broken on the 
wheel. Except, perhaps, preventive arrest, there is no remedy 
for Anarchy, which is a form of lunacy supplied by malignant 
science with great though limited powers of destruction. 


Spain is strangely unfortunate with dynamite. Just four 
days before the outrage at Barcelona, one of her cities, San- 
tander, was nearly destroyed by a dynamite explosion. A 
vessel employed to deliver cases of the terrible substance at 
the different ports of the coast had just landed the stock 
intended for Santander when she took fire. As the rest of 
the cargo was petroleum, the fire could not be checked, the 
boilers burst, and the shattered iron exploded the immense 
stock, 1,700 eases, of dynamite on board, destroying the vessel 
and a steam launch with forty seamen in her, which had 
gone to her assistance. Crowds of the spectators who had 
gathered to witness the fire from the quay, including the 
civil Governor, were blown into the sea, crowds more were 
blown to pieces, the houses caught fire, and as the people were 
too paralysed with terror to act effectively, entire streets were 
burnt to the ground. It is admitted that a thousand persons 
perished, and that estimate is probably below the truth. 
The direct loss of property will not, it is said, exceed a million ; 
but Santander, which is a pleasure resort as well as a 
commercial port, will be deserted for years to come. It is 
noteworthy that the inhabitants could neither improvise fire 
brigades nor organise companies to arrest the thieves who, 
the moment the explosion was over began to plunder the 
town. All the respectables could think of was to telegraph to 
Madrid for soldiers, and order was only restored by officials 
from the capital. 


Tke Lord Mayor’s banquet was remarkable only for 
Lord Spencer’s and Lord Kimberley’s speeches. Both 
Ministers did what they could to neutralise the chilling effect 
of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. T. G. Bowles on Tuesday. 
Lord Spencer dwelt on the positive duty of maintaining the 
pre-eminence of the British Navy. But we wish he had 
stated that the immediate task of the Admiralty is to reduce 
and ultimately extinguish that relative deficiency in torpedoes, 
which might, on the outbreak of war, so suddenly and so dis- 
astrously turn the scales against us. Lord Kimberley spoke 
with great sympathy of the Spanish nation, especially in 
relation to the war in Morocco and the recent fatalities in 
Santander and Barcelona; and announced that Sir Mortimer 
Darand’s mission to Cabul had proved a perfect success. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s great reception in Belfast on 
Thursday was an event far more important than the speeches. 
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The policy of making Ulster, which is loyal to the core, dis- 
loyal to the core, in order to attempt making the rest of Tre- 
land faintly and ambiguously loyal, will hardly prosper with 
the English people in the presence of such a reception as that. 


Yesterday week, Mr. George Russell, the Under-Secretary 
for India, gave an unexpected fillip to the debate on the 
Parish Councils (or rather the Local Government) Bill by a 
sharp attack on squires and parsons for their incapacity to 
put themselves into the place of the agricultural labourers, 
and to feel any genuine respect for their independence. The 
small squire had, from time immemorial, he said, formed 
the habit of impressing his own will on everybody and every- 
thing within his parish ; he regarded the evil and the good, and 
held that to be evil which was inconsistent with his own habit of 
omnipotent interference. The large squire took all his notions 
of the agricultural labourer from bailiffs and land-agents, and 
knew him only at second hand. And the parson, again, 
though often very hard-working and eager to do good, drank in 
insensibly the views of the social caste with which he con- 
sorted, and therefore tried to be a benevolent despot to the 
labourer, and to repress the strongest passion he had, that 
for personal independence; and therefore the rural clergy, as 
a whole, had not the confidence of their flocks. Mr. Russell 
looked forward to the abolition of the plural vote for Poor-law 
Guardians and of the Official Guardians, as the very essence 
of the Bill, which was one to restore dignity and self-depend- 
ence to the village labourer. Mr. Jesse Collings condemned 
the vehemence of this attack, and thought it would delay the 
passing of the Bill; but he, too, held that there is absolutely 
no danger that the rural labourers, even though living in houses 
for which the landlord pays the rates, will spend recklessly 
at the cost of those who do pay the rates. Indeed, Mr. Col- 
lings thinks that one of the first consequences of the Bill, if 
it becomes law, will be to do away again with the compound 
householder, and to separate the rates from the rent. 


Mr. Stansfeld was anxious that in the smaller parishes there 
should be no representation of the electors, but that the 
electors themselves should meet to exercise such powers 
as the Bill gives to the elected Parish Council, and wherever 
that meeting of electors might be too large for matters of 
detail, it might, Mr. Stansfeld thought, appoint a per- 
manent committee. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre strongly supported 
the power of compelling the purchase of land for allotments, 
where the owner is unwilling to sell, and deprecated Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s wish to see the compound householder 
abolished and the occupier rated once more. Mr. Courtney, 
however, insisted on the very great danger that, unless pro- 
visions are introduced to ensure the representation of the 
minority on the Poor-law Board, the great work which the new 
Poor-law has done may be undone, and many of the mischiefs 
of easy-going outdoor relief may be restored. And this view 
was warmly supported by Mr. James Lowther, who spoke on 
behalf of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 


On Monday, Mr. Acland opened the debate in a long and 
rather dreary speech, in which he declared the fear of reckless 
expenditure by Parish Councils to be quite unfounded, and pro- 
tested very strongly against the proposal to drop the reform 
of the Poor-law for the present, and leave it for more mature 
consideration. But far the most important speech of Monday 
was Mr. Balfour’s. He began by eliciting from Mr. Glad- 
stone his personal dissatisfaction with Mr. George Russell’s 
tone, and a remark that subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment always used to be considered as expressing freely their own 
personal views, and not as committing the Government except 
on matters concerning their own department; and then Mr. 
Balfour went on to a very masterly discussion of the Bill itself. 
He objected to turning an inspector of the Local Government 
Board into a political engine with absolute power to determine 
whether a piece of land should or should not be compulsorily 
purchased from the owner for any parish purpose, especially as, 
in some cases at least, the price paid for it, and the compensation 
paid if it were returned upon his hands, would come in rates out 
of the owner’s own pocket, and so be paid to himself by himself. 
This, Mr. Balfour said, might be an extreme case, but it would 
sometimes occur; and it would often occur that the compen- 
sation paid to the owner would be partly or even largely contri- 
buted by himself. Mr. Balfour strongly urged the relegation 
of the reform of the new Poor-law system to a separate Bill 





at a future time. He admitted that ew oficio Guardians and 
the plural vote are doomed, but he was sure that what the 
Government at present propose to substitute for them is not 
satisfactory, and that the time at the disposal of Parliament 
is quite unequal to its adequate discussion. The present Poor- 
law is at least so great an improvement on the old Poor. 
law that it has saved the country, and, if it is to be super- 
seded, it should at least be superseded by a large and 
complete measure, and not by a fragmentary measure 
like that embodied in this Bill. He threw out a sugges. 
tion that the new Poor-law Guardians of a district should 
be elected not directly, but indirectly, by the Parish Councils ; 
just as the American Senate is elected by the local Legis- 
latures. That would have the great merit of saving us one 
of those innumerable popular elections whieh are becoming 
the burden and bane of private life. 


The only speech of much force and interest on Tuesday 
night was Mr. Goschen’s, who warned the Government that 
it was simply impossible to pass the Bill before Christmas, if 
they persisted in complicating it by dealing with the 
Poor-law question, and he described his own failure twenty 
years earlier in dealing with the subject as entirely due to his 
too ambitious desire to make his Bill complete. He hoped 
educational questions like the establishment of Board-schools 
would be referred to the Parish Council instead of to hole-and- 
corner meetings of irresponsible ratepayers, and urged the 
Government to give an answer to Mr. Balfour’s suggestion 
to that effect. Mr. Goschen rallied the Government on now 
maintaining that the rates imposed by the Parish Councils 
would come out of the occupiers’ pockets, though they, and 
especially Mr. Fowler, had attacked him pertinaciously during 
the late Government, for granting aid to the rates out of the 
central taxes,—on the ground that all such grants would prove 
to be mere reliefs to the pocket of the landlord. If all remis- 
sions of rates were grants to the landlords, all additions to the 
rates must be taxes on the landlords. To Mr. Goschen’s earnest 
appeal that the Government would not burden the Bill with 
the solution of the Poor-law question, Sir William Harcourt 
only replied, that in the case of the judgment of Solomon 
it was the true mother who would not consent to her child 
being rent in two, and that the Government therefore 
naturally repudiates that cruel suggestion. The Bill was 
then read a second time without a division. 








Mr. John Morley made a speech on Wednesday in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, to the most important part of which, 
its conclusion, we have called attention in another column. 
Here we may add that the tone in which he replied to criti- 
cisms on the Government gives a little the impression that 
he had been nettled by them more than he need have been. 
He was able to give a very good account of the diminution of 
agrarian crime in Ireland, which he candidly ascribed in part, 
and no doubt with justice, to the dry season which has been un- 
usually favourable to Irish agriculture, and which he claimed 
in part, also with justice, as the consequence of the alliance 
between the Irish Parliamentary Party and the Gladstonians. 
He asked indignantly “why it should be made a reproach and 
counted as a deadly sin against the Government that the 
leaders and the sentiments of the people to be governed were 
working on the side of the Government, were smoothing its 
path, were making its difficulties as few as possible? That 
is not a thing we should blush for ; it isa thing to be proud of.” 
We should quite agree with Mr. Morley, if that result had not 
been obtained, at first at least, by winking at and apologising 
for breaches of the moral law; and if we could feel any 
assurance that that harmony of feeling would endure after the 
temporary political alliance had ceased, and new grounds of 
difference had arisen between the British and the local Irish 
Government. What the Unionists believe, looking to the 
kind of acts which have gained the Irish leaders their popu- 
larity, is, that directly Home-rule is established, and the 
interests of the Irish and the British peoples diverge, or 
appear to diverge, we should see just the old Irish delight 
in breaking all those provisions of the Union which are not of 
Irish origin, displayed in the same unscrupulous and cynical 
fashion as before. 


The “conference” between the Midland coal-owners and 
the miners has failed, and the strike goes on. The owners 
propose arbitration, the money in dispute being “ pooled,” 
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that is, paid, but held in a suspense account until the arbi- 
trators have decided; bat the men object that their cardinal 
idea, a “living wage,” as the fixed datum of all arrangements, 
js not open to arbitration. They have got this immovably in 
their heads, and as their brethren who are at work support 
them, and part of the public—and they themselves are 
accepting a “living minimum” of food ad interim—there 
appears every prospect of a continuance of the contest, with 
this result, among others, that the poor of London are paying 
403, a ton—two prices—for inferior coal. We rather admire 
the tenacity of the men, as showing that the flabbiness of cul- 
tivated opinion does not go deep; but we begin to fear that 
Prince Bismarck had reason for his opinion, so much ridiculed 
at the time—capital may strike. The men suppose that this 
can never happen; but nobody will employ money in a risky 
trade to earn only 5 per cent., and if the owners retire for 
good, what is to happen next? The State must buy the pits, 
say the agitators ; but the State is the consumer, and, besides 
wanting interest for its money, it will want the lowest prices: 
We suppose, as in all such cases, the outcome will not be so 
bad as is expected; but at present the outlook for trade is as 
bad as it can well be. 


The Emperor of Austria is slowly making head against his 
constitutional difficulties. He has rid himself for the moment 
of trouble in Hungary, having, according to the Times’ corre- 
spondent, informed the Premier, Dr. Wekerle, that he assents 
to the proposed Bill making Civil Marriage compulsory and 
sufficient. The parties can of course, if they please, go 
through any religious ceremony in addition. This concession 
gives the Government a majority in the Hungarian Chamber, 
the Magyars being determined that they will not be ruled by 
clerical opinion. In Austria, however, the E..peror is still in 
trouble. He has selected Prince Windischgritz, a moderate 
man, for Premier, but the Coalition Ministry is hard to form. 
The two essential parties, the Conservatives and the German 
Liberals, have hardly a point of agreement, while the Bohe- 
mians declare that if the former are allowed so much influ- 
ence in the Cabinet, they will turn them out. The Emperor, 
in fact, masters the leaders with whom he comes into personal 
contact; but not the parties which do not see him, and which 
are not thinking of his perplexities, but of their own pre- 
dominance. The Emperor struggles on, but it is not impos- 
sible that, seeing no end to the confused opposition based on 
ideas and nationalities, he may recall Count Taaffe, and dis- 
solve, relying on the Reform Bill for a majority. 


The Americans have been going through their November 
elections of State officials with unexpected results. The Re- 
publicans have won everywhere, especially in Ohio, where Mr. 
McKinley, author of the Tariff, is elected Governor by a 
majority of 70,000, and New York, where the Independent 
Democrats joined the Republicans and defeated Judge 
Maynard, a man suspected of falsifying election returns, 
by a majority of 100,000. Republicans also carry their 
nominees in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The elections 
were not usually political, and in New York were not political 
at all, but their general drift is supposed to indicate a strong 
reaction in favour of Protection. As Mr. Cleveland has three 
years of power still to run out, and his majority in the 
House of Representatives can hardly be destroyed, this will 
not prevent Tariff Reform; but it may make it much more 
difficult. The people, it is said, are depressed, and therefore 
out of temper with the Government; but they undoubtedly 
elected Mr. Cleveland with a mandate to stop the purchase of 
silver, and to lighten the McKinley Tariff. He has obeyed 
the first order, and will try to obey the second; but his move- 
ments are hampered. by the condition of the Treasury, which 
cannot do without some substitute for the duties to be re- 
mitted. 


The Rev. T. B. Pandian, a Hindoo gentleman of degree 
who has embraced Christianity, is endeavouring to rouse 
English sympathy for the Pariahs, or outcasts of Southern 
India. There are eight or nine millions of them, and, though 
entirely free by law, they are subject to some disabilities by 
caste opinion, one of which is so terrible that we have no 
hesitation in saying it ought to be remedied by force, even at 
the hazard of insurrection. They are forbidden to drink pure 
water. There are generally two public wells in every village, 
but the caste men will not suffer the Pariah families to 
approach them, even if they only touch the water with 





buckets. The women, therefore, have often to go miles to 
get water.from a stream, and in practice the majority of 
Pariahs drink only the dirty water left in furrows and pools in 
the fields or jungle. The consequence is that they are con- 
stant victims to dysentery, and that when any typhoidal 
disease strikes the villages they die like flies. It seems to 
us that this oppression is too bad, even though it be based 
on a religious prejudice, and that the caste men should either 
be compelled to give up one of their wells, or, better still, 
to sink a new well for the Pariahs, thus spending something 
to protect their own ceremonial purity. We have no doubt 
whatever of the exact truth of this statement as regards the 
water, and strongly recommend the grievance to any philan- 
thropist in the House in want of work. It may be asked 
why the Pariahs bear such an outrageous oppression. First, 
because two thousand years of slavery have made them 
cowards; and secondly, because they believe, or half believe, 
the dogma of their caste neighbours, namely, that their 
suffering is just retribution for the sins of their previous lives. 
They are losing that faith, and some day they will fight for 
five minutes with torches instead of rifles, and then civilisa- 
tion in South India will temporarily end. 

The Committee of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund appeal 
for more money to undertake excavations at Lystra and 
Derbe, in Asia Minor, and on the right or western bank of 
the Euphrates, where they hope to find remains of the 
Roman defences. They ask for £2,000, and, if they get 
it, the exploring expedition would be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, who has already obtained such valuable 
results of his recent explorations, and by Mr. Hogarth. 
If they can obtain as much as £750, they will begin 
their explorations at Lystra, where the remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter “before the walls” should be discover- 
able,—the temple in which worship was offered to Paul and 
Barnabas. But it would be very desirable to collect at least 
£2,000, which would enable the Committee to set on foot a 
larger plan of operations. By these fragments of the past 
which explorers recover for us, we enlarge more than most 
men realise the significance and interests of our own lives. 
Donations may be sent either to the “ Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund,” care of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the honorary secretary, George A. Mac- 
millan, Esq., 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


The Council of the Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State patronage and control, held a conference at the 
National Liberal Club on Tuesday, with Mr. Woodall, M.P., 
in the chair, which was not particularly well attended, but at 
which those who did attend congratulated each other very 
warmly on the astonishing progress which their principles 
had made in the last fifty years since they first commenced 
their agitation. Mr. Woodall himself attacked the clergy of 
the Church of England for preaching against Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment in their pulpits ; but Mr. Fisher, one 
of the secretaries, turned the Chairman’s flank by imme- 
diately recommending that the dissenting clergy should use 
their pulpits in the same way, and by even proposing to have 
a special Sunday, to be called Free Church Sunday, for a con- 
certed assault of the kind. Of course, if any clergyman or 
dissenting minister really thinks that the ultimate principles 
of right are deeply implicated in this controversy, he is only 
living up to his own ideal of duty by dwelling on his view of 
it in the pulpit; but we cannot say that we respect the 
judgment of the man who thinks so, on whichever side 
he may happen to be. There are such numbers of excel- 
lent men on each side that it is not possible for a sober- 
minded man to hold that either view is un-Christian ; and if 
that is so,it is a great mistake to turn worship turbid by 
political controversy. For our own parts, we greatly doubt 
the enormous progress of the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment movement. It has, of course, many more advocates than 
it had, butit excites less enthusiasm ; and the democracy looks 
coldly on movements of this kind. Disestablishment’s most 
earnest advocates are to be found in the middle-class. The 
masses prefer State patronage,—if not State control,—for 
their own beliefs. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
MR. GLADSTONE AS PRIME MINISTER. 


AACR. GLADSTONE is very great as a Prime Minister 
M with a mission,—but weak as a Prime Minister 
beyond the range of that mission. His mind concentrates 
itself eagerly on one point of policy, and he frets and 
chafes at any attempt to divert his attention from that 
single point of policy, and fix it on matters which lie 
beyond it. And he has become increasingly absorbed in 
his one special mission as time has gone on. In his first 
Administration, he found time to settle the question of 
the policy of England towards the neutrality of Belgium 
‘during the great Franco-German war with considerable 
address and ability. In his second Administration, his 
attention was about equally divided between the Irish 
question and the Turkish and Egyptian questions, and he 
attacked both with some energy, though in relation to 
General Gordon’s mission his Administration was very 
irresolute, and sowed the seeds of the collapse of his 
Government. In his third short Administration, of course 
Ireland was everything, and all the rest of our policy 
nothing ; but as that lasted barely six months, we need 
hardly take it into account. Now, in his fourth Admini- 
stration, we are beginning to feel very keenly how little he 
concerns himself with anything except Irish Home-rule 
and those means of acquiring a greater popularity in 
England for his proposals, which might, and as he hopes 
would, conduce to the victory of the Government in rela- 
tion to Irish Home-rule. 

As a Prime Minister with a mission, then, no Prime 
Minister has ever equalled Mr. Gladstone, though, of 
course, those who happen toethink his latest mission a 
mischievous one, as we do his mission to establish Home- 
rule in Ireland, cannot exactly admire the magnificent 
pertinacity and ardour with which he devotes himself to 
that mission. But England has hardly had another 
Minister who could have passed all the great measures of 
his first Administration in the years between 1869 and 
1874, or could have passed his Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Act at all. England has hardly had a Prime 
Minister who could have grasped and expounded and 
carried all the elaborate provisions of his Irish Land Act 
of 1881, as Mr. Gladstone grasped and expounded and 
carried them. And though we doubt if even his own 
followers are as proud of the slipshod Bill that he has 
recently forced through the House of Commons by the 
prodigal use of the Closure, as they were of his two former 
efforts,—for even Home-rulers probably think it one 
which evades three difficulties for every difficulty that it 
overcomes,—yet for a statesman of eighty-three the effort 
was a marvellous one, and perhaps a more marvellous 
exhibition of his personal ascendency than any previous 
effort of his life. Still, it has brought out more than ever 
Mr. Gladstone’s tendency to be preoccupied by one ques- 
tion to the great disadvantage of his power of supervising 
the general policy of his Administration,—a supervision 
which is, perhaps, the most important of all the functions 
of a Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone gave two replies on Tuesday, one to 
Mr. T. G. Bowles, the other to Dr. Macgregor, which 
were as explicit and pointed as they were interesting to 
the House. To both he gave more than an answer to 
the question asked. Mr. Bowles’s question referred only 
to the relative sufficiency and capacity of the British Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and the intention to strengthen 
that Fleet by filling up the gap caused by the loss of 
the ‘ Victoria.” Mr. Gladstone took no notice of Mr. 
Bowles’s limitation of his question to the Mediterranean 
area. He replied that the Government were perfectly 
satisfied as to the adequacy and capacity of the British 
Navy to perform all the purposes for which it exists (that 
is, of course, not only in the Mediterranean, but all over 
the globe) ; and secondly, that the adaptation of the number 
and force of the vessels for these purposes can only be con- 
sidered in a fitting manner when the Minister whose duty 
it is to speak for the Navy, makes his general statement on 
the subject. In other words, he declined to admit that 
there is any emergency or any special reason for anxiety at 
all. To Dr. Macgregor, who had asked whether the Govern- 
ment would bring in at an early date a compulsory measure 
for arbitration in labour disputes,—a measure compelling 
both employers and employed to refer all their disputes to 








a Board of Arbitration, whose decision should be final,—}, 

also gave an answer which was wider and more ex plicit than 
the question asked. The Government did not believe that a 
compulsory measure of that kind would be wise, and thought 
such a measure more likely to aggravate than to attenuate 
the bitterness of the dispute. But as regards any Bill for the 
promotion of arbitration, such as they had introduced and 
abandoned for want of time to press it in the earlier part of 
the Session,—concerning which Dr. Macgregor had no? 
asked any question,—the Government would undoubtedly 
be very glad, if they could find an opportunity for the 
purpose, to introduce and, he hoped, pass such a Bil] 

As to any intention of making even this attempt in the 
present Session, he said not a word, and of course implied 
that they had no such intention. Both replies were 
singularly definite and singularly large in their terms. 
Each of them, in effect, told the questioner that the 
Government regard his special anxiety as excessive 
and are not disposed to encourage the public in their 
disposition to feel these exaggerated fears. And heartily 
as we agree with Mr. Gladstone that a measure 
of compulsory arbitration between employers and em- 
ployed would be absurd and mischievous,—it would 
really be perfectly idle, unless the Government were 
prepared to go further and compel both emplovers 
and employed to carry out their enterprise for an 
indefinite period on the terms prescribed by the Court 
of Arbitration,—we hold that both replies indicate, while 
the first pretty nearly expresses, the Prime Minister’s 
impatience and almost resentment at the fidgettings of 
the questioner. To us both replies indicate clearly Mr. 
Gladstone’s special greatness and special weakness as a 
Prime Minister. 


It seems to us that in the present state of the Egyptian 
question, in the present state of the Morocco question, 
and in the present state of the feeling between France 
and Russia, nothing can be more unfortunate than for 
our Prime Minister either to seem indifferent to the 
relatively declining strength of our Navy, or, still worse, 
to be comparatively indifferent to it, which is the con- 
clusion that nine people out of ten will draw from his. 
rather peremptory snubto Mr. Bowles. That reply will be 
taken to mean that he regards all fears for the pre-eminence 
of our Navy as panic of a rather contemptible kind,—that 
there is no practical danger of war at all, and that, even. 
if there were, our Navy is more than equal to its task of 
guarding not only our own coasts, but all our interests in 
the Mediterranean as well. Considering that, so far at 
least as the torpedo fleet is concerned, France is believed 
by the best authorities to be far superior to England, and 
that in the absence of all experience as to the effect of 
torpedoes on a hostile fleet, this might well mean that im 
a few days’ naval war the Fleet which is now much the 
superior in strength might become much the inferior 
through the loss of many of its most powerful ships, this 
impatient assurance seems to us very unfortunate. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Gladstone is right. But under the 
present conditions of naval warfare, no one can feel any con- 
fidence that some sudden bouleversement of power may not 
be at hand, and it is at least very unwise fora Prime Minister 
to show anything like impatience at those more cautious and 
anxious views of the perils of the situation which many 
very experienced men are disposed to take. We want in 
a Prime Minister a mind alert to foresee and guard against 
all perils fairly within the bounds of moral probability. 
And with an excitable neighbour, elated with the assurance 
of a powerful ally, and convinced that her power in 
Europe would be doubled by any great victory, and that 
she has a far better chance of inflicting a serious defeat 
on us than she has on her neighbour across the Rhine, it 
is hardly possible to be too cautious abvut the condition 
of our naval power, on which alone we can really rely for 
our security against invasion. We are not at all disposed 
to be alarmists. But it is a far better mistake in the 
Minister responsible for the safety of England to be over- 
cautious than to be over-arrogant. Both Lord Spencer 
and Lord Kimberley show more of this anxiety for our 
naval pre-eminence than Mr. Gladstone, and that no 
doubt is satisfactory. But Mr. Gladstone’s disposition to 
despise all these anxieties as the nervous dreams of pure 
ignorance, is not of good omen. it is his duty to stimu- 
late the caution of the other Ministers, not to depreciate 
it. 

And it is just the same as regards the labour dis- 
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We heartily agree with Mr. Gladstone that 
sory arbitration is an altogether inadmissible pro- 

osal. How are you to compel unwilling employers to 
embark in a doubtful enterprise ?_ How are you to compel 
unwilling labourers to give good labour for what they 
think an insufficient wage? But none the less, the head 
of a great nation should consider how much may be done 
by mere moral influence. It is of infinitely more im- 

ortance, even from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view, to 
compose this fratricidal strife, than it is to gain over a few 
electoral constituencies to his present Home-rule measure. 
Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, should, we think, have 
put his Arbitration Bill before either of those on which he 
is now engaged. He should have taken great pains to 
indicate his own personal eagerness to allay this angry 
feeling, and to get the capitalists and labourers to under- 
stand fully each others’ point of view. If he himself had 
offered to mediate between them,—in case both parties 
were disposed to accept heartily his. mediation,—he would 
have exerted his marvellous personal ascendency to the 
best possible effect. But the truth is, that he is so eager 
to complete the programme by which he thinks to gain 
over England to his Irish policy, that he has no leisure to 

onder the horrors and evils of this labour war. He has 
not that detached mind which views the country’s interests 
from an impartial point of view, and bends all its powers to 
the solution of the great problem of the moment. His mind 
is so much absorbed in his chief endeavour, that he fails to 
be the real head of the Cabinet. He is the head of the Irish 
policy of the Cabinet, and of the English policy so far as 
it affects the future of the Irish policy; but on all other 
matters, he takes a preoccupied and rather impatient view 
of the anxieties and perils of the moment. He is a very 
great Parliamentary Minister,—perhaps the greatest who 
ever conceived and carried through the Commons gigantic 
measures that to most Ministers would have seemed hope- 
less ;—but a great Prime Minister in the sense of the chief 
guardian of the complex and multifarious interests of the 
United Kingdom, he certainly is not. 


putes. 
compul 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S MOTION. 

M* LABOUCHERE has had his opportunity and 

has missed his spring. He has entirely failed to 
elicit from the House of Commons any condemnation of 
the war against Lobengula; he has drawn from Mr. Glad- 
stone a distinct defence of Mr. Rhodes, which will weigh 
heavily with opinion ; and he has done the Chartered Com- 
pany a service we should have thought impossible ; he has 
made it appear a necessary body. After Mr. Balfour’s 
statement of the reasons for its creation, that will be the 
conclusion of half England. Such a failure is unusual 
with the Member for Northampton ; but its causes are not 
far to seek. His speech was, in every respect, unlike him- 
self. We should have said it was impossible for him to 
bore the House; but he did bore it by a long and 
envenomed narrative of the formation of the Chartered 
Company, which had no more bearing on present events 
than the intrigues which attend the formation of every 
Ministry have to do with its success or policy. And 
then he, of all mankind, must talk like a fanatic, as 
if he were opposed to conquest in itself as an un- 
Christian act, and as if, when White men met savages 
in battie, it was the duty of the former not to use their 
scientific resources. They might as well be asked not to 
use their civilised brains, but adopt some savage order of 
battle. If Mr. Labouchere has a function in the House, 
itis to talk like a rather cynical man of the world; to 
state things exactly as they are; and to compel his 
opponents to resort to broad and sometimes delusive 
generalities ;—but this time he fulfilled no such function. 
He had a plausible case, too. There is an element of 
sordidness in the eagerness of African Colonists for 
this war which shocks even those who believe with 
ourselves that conquest—the seizure, for example, of 
North America, or Australia, or New Zealand—is not 
unjustifiable, and it might have been exposed in a very 
effective way. Mr. Labouchere, however, in his new mood, 
was as full of exaggeration as an Irishman or a philan- 
thropist, treated Mr. Rhodes—whom we, for example, 
dislike as a man with slave-holding instincts, but who is 
the strongest ruler this generation has produced—as if he 
were a Jabez Balfour, a man utterly unworthy of credit, 
who was murdering savages merely to get gold. He de- 
scribed the Chartered Company, which has certainly 





conducted a war better than most Governments would 
have done, as rather ridiculous because it had two Dukes 
in it, and inefficient because it had spent a million 
without getting a dividend. He declared the killing of 
the two messengers from Lobengula who forced sentries, 
as a blot on the British escutcheon; and he described the 
Matabele as peaceful men, because their fat old King did 
not want war. The only effect of this exaggeration was 
to disgust the House, which refused to allow him to with- 
draw his motion, and insisted on its being rejected; to 
draw from Mr. Gladstone a severe personal rebuke and 
a defence of the Company which nobody expected, and to 
call from Mr. Balfour a masterly—though, as we think, 
an answerable—defence of the policy of using Chartered 
Companies. As those are precisely the results which 
Mr. Labouchere must have most disliked, it is not unfair 
to say he made an egregious failure. 


We write without the slightest prejudice, for on one main 
point we are in accord with Mr. Labouchere’s chief aim, 
though not with the reasons he alleges for pursuing it 
We are not able to believe, as he apparently does, that 
conquest is a wrong weapon for extending civilisation. 
We cannot think that savages own, in any rightful 
meaning of ownership, the vast territories they occupy, 
and have no more scruple in putting them under tutelage 
than we should have in imprisoning any other Anarchists. 
Even the mild savage needs training; and as for the 
Matabele, they were entitled to all the justice we accord 
armed pirates, and no more. But we hold that the 
justification for intruding on savage territories is that 
we raise the people, if they are not too degenerate to 
be raised—that seems to have been the case in Tas- 
mania—and that we benefit humanity at large; and 
the work, therefore, should be done only by a respon- 
sible Government. No Company can be fully trusted. 
Even a Colony is apt to be unreasonably selfish and harsh 
when it has to govern inferior races—New Zealand, as 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out, was an exception, but the 
Maories extorted respect—and a Company has all the 
temptations of a Colony, with this aggravation, that it 
always desires to make its harshnesses pay. That was 
the case once even with the East India Company, though 
it grew into what was virtually a responsible govern- 
ment so rapidly that its early conduct was forgotten 
in admiration of the new ability for just adminis- 
tration which it developed. The South African Char- 
tered Company, though, being under the control of 
opinion, its acts are usually defensible, and though 
it has secured as dictator one of the ablest men 
alive, shows symptoms of this taint—its demands as to 
royalties are fatal to free settlement—and we do not 
therefore think it right to extend, in so enormous a way, 
the area of its authority. Men of loftier motives are re- 
quired for a work which, if it covers, as it is evidently 
intended one day to cover, Bechuanaland, might overtask 
great administrators, and it should be left to the Govern- 
ment which alone can be held strictly responsible. The 
responsibility of a body of shifting shareholders is too 
much of asmooth phrase. Mr. Balfour says in his striking 
speech that we cannot help ourselves, for there are only 
three alternatives. If we leave the settlers alone they 
will fight the savages, as settlers have usually fought them, 
with the unscrupulousness of the savages themselves, 
which is historically true. Race-hatred is a fact, whatever 
faddists may choose to think, and the belief of the fight- 
ing settler is too often summed up in the apophthegm of 
the Western American,—‘“ Indians are pison wherever 
found.” If, on the other hand, says Mr. Balfour, the 
Government administers directly, the administration is 
starved and spoiled by the House of Commons,—which is 
also true. There are no votes to be purchased by Colonial 
grants, and the House, therefore, makes them most re- 
luctantly. But is that a sufficient excuse for adopting 
the third alternative? It seems to us a mere assertion 
that democracy on this point fails ; the answer to which is 
that nobody has ever tried to make it succeed. We ven- 
ture to say that if any strong Government, instead of pro- 
posing snippety votes, like the one for the survey to 
Lake Nyanza, laid before the House a Colonial Estimate, 
as it lays a Naval Estimate, explained its policy and the 
good of it to the masses with clearness, and resigned if 
its proposal were rejected, the money would be forthcom- 
ing. At all events, statesmen have no right to leave their 
proper work undone because the House will grant no 
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money. They must tax the Colony on the spot, or do the 
work on the cheap—how many competent candidates for 
service would they get if they gave only food, a thousand in 
the first week or ten ?—or sell monopolies, or do anything 
rather than transfer to others their own imperative duties. 
That is a lazy way of doing business, which we are surprised 
to find Mr. Balfour defending, though we have no more 
confidence in the House of Commons when it is not 
compelled to do its duty than he appears to have. It is 
not a good instrument for governing an Empire ; but then 
the Cabinet is, and the Cabinet on this, as on every other 
point, must bring it round to its own way of thinking. It 
is an additional labour, but not one which it has any right 
to shirk. The duty of securing justice, safety, and free 
careers for the natives and settlers of a conquered country 
rests on the Executive, and it has no right whatever to 
delegate it to any other body. 

We presume, from the language of the leaders, that the 
plan adopted by Government when Lobengula has sub- 
mitted, will be to allow the Charter to continue, to let the 
Company get what profit it can out of mines, but to insist 
that, as regards administration, it shall act on the advice 
of the High Commissioner or his resident agent. The 
Company, in fact, will be placed in the position of a 
tributary Indian Prince. Well, for the time that may 
work as fairly as any other arrangement, and local 
opinion being dead on that side, Parliament has not com- 
plete freedom of choice; but if that plan is adopted, we 
plead for a Resident, in the Indian sense, upon the spot— 
Sir H. Loch is no more on the spot than Mr. Buxton is—for 
definite guarantees against slavery or Labour Laws which 
are like it, and for the freest right of settlement by English- 
men. The settlers will bring things straight in the end, 
or they will revolt ; and they will form a check on the Com- 
pany which it will find itself from mexe want of force 
powerless to resist. We should much prefer direct 
government by the Colonial Office, but as we shall not 
get that, the leaders’ speeches putting it out of the ques- 
tion, the next best thing is supervised government, the 
supervision being exercised in Buluwayo, if that is to be 
the capital, and not in London. 





THE PARISH COUNCIL DEBATE. 


WwW: are glad to see that both parties in the State are 
inclined to let Parish Councils be established. We 
cannot ourselves believe that the great experiment in 
governing the wise by the foolish, which we call democracy, 
can end successfully, or, indeed, without some huge catas- 
trophe; but governing men have throughout all Europe 
agreed to try it, and it ought, therefore, to be tried 
honestly, and with a wish to make it succeed. The trans- 
ference of local administration to the numerical majority 
is part of the experiment, and we therefore welcome 
Parish Councils. They will not disestablish either squire 
or parson half so completely as Mr. G. Russell is supposed 
to think—he really said nothing violent—and if they 
seem to do it for a moment, the needless alarm may be 
productive of some good. Both have been gcod men, often 
good influences in a very high degree, but they have acted 
too much from above, have failed in thorough comprehen- 
sion of the mass below, and must learn under democracy a 
new lesson of understanding. When they have learned it, 
we at least have no fear that the beneficial authority of 
either squire or priest will be found in the smallest degree 
impaired. They have survived, and they will survive, 
much more serious attacks than any which English 
Radicals are likely to devise. We agree therefore with 
the leaders of both parties, with Mr. Balfour as much 
as with Mr. Fowler, in accepting Parish Councils in 
principle, and with the former would not too narrowly 
examine the limits of their powers. These are sure 
to be extended if they work well, and equally sure 
to be limited if they work badly, by scientific and 
centralised supervision. It seems to us, as it seems 
to Mr. Balfour, that the single precaution to be taken is 
not against the use but against the abuse of these powers, 
and that abuse can only happen in one way, the financial. 
The majority paying no rates, or very small rates, may wish 
to vote themselves land or allowances out of the pockets of 
ratepayers. If they, for instance, can get allotments cheap, 
they will not care that the owner of the parish has first to 
sacrifice his best land to them—for they all want land close 
to their houses, that is, practically, “ residential” land—and 








next, as sole ratepayer, to provide all the mon ; 
pensating himself, That ac to us aeraity digas q 
temptation to place before ordinary men, and particularly 
men whose votes can turn out Governments; and we should 
like, therefore, to see precautions taken to prevent that 
abuse. Considering the weight of the labourers’ vote we 
cannot think that the award of an agent of the Local 
Government Board ought to be final as to the land to be 
taken. Inspectors in the Civil Service are usually capable 
men, and are traditionally incapable of corruption; but 
they like to please their superiors too, and we can 
imagine their feeling that to annoy a large body of 
voters would be exceedingly inconvenient. Some in. 
dependent authority seems to be wanted there, and 
should be introduced. The Government say that they 
limit the addition to rates, and that is a sufficient 
precaution; but they know human nature better than 
that. Democracy has many virtues, but fear of ex. 
penditure at other people’s cost is not one of them, and 
the parishes will spend, as the cities are spending, with 
very little thought for the future. Hodge’s intelligence is 
often underrated, for he has on many points, especially 
the value of pennies, had a fine and successful education : 
but even Mr. Fowler or Mr. Jesse Collings will hardly 
expect the village of Greenham to be wiser than the city 
of Edinburgh, which, if we mistake not, wanted to over. 
spend itself deplorably. We do not want—and certainly 
the Radicals, if we may trust them, do not want—to see 
the villages further depleted by the flight of the well-to- 
do, who already prefer the towns a great deal too much; 
and if the Councils went wild or got fits of caste-hatred 
on them, that might happen very easily. Mr. Fowkr 
should strengthen his Bill in this direction, and should 
also give up that irritating provision for grouping. This 
seems a small matter; but it is not so even from the 
purely Radical point of view. They want to make of the 
village a living organism, able to do things for the benefit 
of its inhabitants; and so far they are perfectly right. 
But to secure that end they must take the parish which is 
alive as their unit, and not an artificial slice of territory 
which is dead. What does it matter if Greenham 
is small? Greenham is alive, is so old that it does not 
know its origin, and “’spects it growed;” is perfectly 
content with its own smallness, and is ready to fight Flat- 
ham about boundaries or reputation till it cannot stand. 
Merge it in Flatham! You might as well merge a man 
of five feet in a man of six feet, and expect him to like it. 
There are some two thousand parishes liable to be grouped, 
and every one of them will feel as if it were directly in- 
sulted and deprived of a “natural” right. The Govern- 
ment say the small parishes cannot find Councillors to 
serve ; but what on earth does that matter? Let all the 
inhabitants be Councillors, as Mr. Stansfeld suggested, or 
the eldest ten of them; or let them remain outside the 
Act till they decide to be friendly with their next-door 
neighbours, and come within it. England will not perish 
because her smallest parishes wait a little while, with their 
own consent, for the latest device of democratic opinion. 
To force on grouping is doctrinaire oppression, and nothing 
better. 

If there is to be supervision over the expropriations 
of land, and groupings are abolished, it follows that the 
part of the Bill which levels the votes for the election of 
Guardians should be given up. We are not sure that we 
can sympathise with that proposal, even looking at it 
from the Radical point of view. Is it not a little outside 
the principles of pure democracy? It would be rather 
rough for the Legislature to insist that in every great com- 
mercial company all votes should be equal, without reference 
to the shareholder’s stake; and the levelling provision in 
this Bill goes far beyond that. A shareholder must own 
a share, but a compounding householder does not own 
even that. He does not pay rates even indirectly, but only 
benefits by them. It is as if the company’s contractors 
were invested with all the votes which control the Board, 
coal-owners, for example, controlling all a gas company’s 
purchases of coal. Would Parliament trust the coal- 
owners to be always moderate? Even allowing, how- 
ever, that democracy requires this sacrifice of common 
prudence to sentiment, is the Government so sure that the 
villagers will like it? We are not. It will not only 
tempt but almost compel all landlords to demand full 
rents, and so, by making their cottagers ratepayers, induce 
them to remember that large expenditure implies high 
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yates. That will not be a pleasant result for the older 
and better villages, where the majority occupy houses at 
about half their natural rental, and we should not be sur- 
rised if the villagers traced the change back to Mr. 
Fowler, and entertained bad opinions as to that excellent 
gentleman's sense. At all events, the change is a very 
big one, and ought to be gravely considered, and not em- 
bodied in a Bill for a totally different purpose. The 
Poor-law saved England, but it needs revision, and ought 
to have it; but it should be revised altogether, and not in 
little snippets. The plural voting may not be a good 
device for mitigating the dangers inherent in compulsory 
charity, and is certainly a most illogical one—for, logically, 
the owner of a whole parish ought to have all the votes— 
put certainly the people ought to have time to think-out 
an acceptable substitute, and not to be asked at the fag-end 
of a weary Session to revolutionise a most important factor 
in their social administration without consideration or 
general debate. The Government may be well contented 
if they get their Councils, all elected as they desire, and if 
they will make the three concessions we have indicated, 
they will get them without trouble,—no unimportant con- 
sideration when they themselves are as tired as gymnasts 
after a double performance. Nobody wants to kill them 
with bother if they will only be reasonable, as, in regard to 
the clerical side of the question, we heartily recognise they 
have been. 
For the rest, the Councils will probably work much less 
mischief than people expect. All such bodies are soon 
overned by leaders, and the leaders have generally some 
sort of competence, and they will very soon find that com- 
promise is of the essence of statesmanship, and that the 
things to get first are the things they can get without 
driving squire and parson into open revolt. They will 
not like litigation, because it involves delay; they will 
not like enormous rates for fear of the well-to-do flying ; 
and after a good deal of friction they will win, and 
probably keep, a parallel place with the squire and the 
parson in the village economy. They will be an addition 
to the little council of “ village tyrants,” not a solvent force, 
and probably will modify its tone much more than its 
action. There is nothing like experience for teaching men 
what they cannot do, and they will very soon find that while 
farming does not pay, no kind of Council will make a farm- 
labourer as comfortable as, considering the high utility of 
his work and his own character, we all entirely desire that 
he should become. 





MR. MORLEY ON THE FUTURE OF THE IRISH 
ALLIANCE. 


“INHE Liberal Party,” said Mr. Morley in his speech at 

Manckester on Wednesday, “if I read aright the 
utterances of public men, is irrevocably committed to the 
effective prosecution of the policy of self-government for 
Ireland,” and he had previously given, with the utmost frank- 


ness, his reason for believing that the best mode of sealing , 


the compact with Ireland would be for the Irish Members to 
allow the Home-rule Bill to remain in a state of suspended 
animation during the next Session, and to bind the honour 
of English Members to their cause by getting the Irish 
votes for popular English measures. ‘“ Every single vote 
you give for a British Reform is a vote for the passing of 
the Home-rule Bill; every hour that is effectively devoted 
to English, Scotch, or Welsh Reform is two hours for 
Home-rule. Irishmen know that the non-introduction of 
Home-rule in the House of Commons during 1894 makes 
its success not less but more assured.” In other words, 
Irish self-denial in 1894, on behalf of England, will seal 
the alliance which English self-denial on behalf of 
Treland in 1893 had formed. That is frank language, 
and we can find no fault with it except this, that, so 
far from securing the Liberal Party of the future, it 
rrp only to the Liberal Party of the present, and 
that on a most unsound and unstatesmanlike plea. It 
makes Irishmen say, ‘As you have voted for our 
eagerly-desired measure, we will vote for what you 
desire eagerly, and help you to please your con- 
stituencies as you have helped us to please ours.’ 
hat expresses the essence of the contract, but it 
does not in the least tend to show that the vague and 
slipshod measure which was forced through the House of 
Commons by the wholesale use of the Closure is one bit 
more workable or more statesmanlike in the interests of 
either Ireland or England, than it was before. In effect 


Mr. Morley says, ‘ Help us to forget how full of perils and 
blots that measure was, by thinking of the handsome price 
you are now paying us for overlooking those dangers and 
blots, and we will try to forget them too.’ We do not 
deny that the tendency of this appeal is to confuse the 
issue at the next election, as the issue was confused at the 
last election. Mr. Morley evidently agrees fully with the 
Unionists that if the appeal to the constituencies were 
made on the Home-rule Bill alone, there would not be a 
chance for it. It is only by securing a good large con- 
sideration for the overlooking of its manifold pitfalls and 
false pretences that the English constituencies ean be 
bribed into passing it, just as the bad shilling was 
passed between the two good half-crowns for not 
more than five shillings. But is not that a very 
frank confession that in the English constituencies 
the Home-rule Bill has already been found out, and 
would be repudiated with energy if it were submitted to 
them on its merits? Mr. Morley evidently agrees with 
the cynical clergyman at the Newcastle Conference who 
advised sandwiching Home-rule between two popular 
English measures, and getting the English people in 
_ way to swallow it without exactly tasting its true 
avour. 


We do not, however, believe that, slow as the English 
people are, they can again be persuaded to swallow the 
Trish measure, now they know what it is, by the offer of 
Democratic dainties to take away its evil taste. It is a 
mere dream of Mr. Morley’s that a great English party 
can be pledged to a policy by pledging its present 
representatives. These representatives may be changed, 
and will, we believe, be changed at the next opportunity, 
if they hold themselves bound to support the Gladstonians 
by reintroducing the Bill which was riddled through and 
through in the House of Commons debate. An English 
party is not a person whose honour can be secured by a 
bargain, without persuading his reason. Every atom that 
makes up a party may be exchanged for a different atom. 
And that process will go on very largely at the next general 
election, so that the Gladstonian P arty will certainly not 
return to the House in its present number. This is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Morley fears, and he hopes that he can 
blind the British constituencies to the blunders and 
wrongs of the Home-rule Bill, by giving them a Session 
in which to forget these grave miscarriages of justice, and 
to reflect on the advantages of ‘“ One man, one vote,” a 
Registration Bill shortening residence till it renders 
personation as easy as a change of abode, and a 
policy of revolution in Wales and Scotland whieh 
| will render the Disestablishing of the Church quite a 
commonplace as well as a fascinating process. Of 
course these tactics may succeed, but they are, we think, 
much more likely to fail. However slow Englishmen may 
be, they are not at all inclined to have dust thrown in 
their eyes ; and now that they have been frankly told that 
every hour given by Irishmen to supporting an English 
popular measure will be equivalent to two hours given to 
Trish Home-rule, they will count the cost of these English 
popular measures, and see if they cannot get them ata 
cheaper rate than the concession of a policy which will 
land us in far worse quarrels with Ireland than any we 
have yet endured, and ultimately in civil war. Mr. 
Morley sees the danger. He avows his belief that there 
will be formidable difficulty in working the rickety 
measure which he has helped so materially to produce, 
though he promises us that all these difficulties will 
pass away. But English constituencies will note the 
evident anxiety with which he contemplates the attempt 
to work the pretentious and self-contradictory Irish policy 
of this year’s Bill, and will regard it as confirming all the 
predictions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
effect of Mr. Morley’s speech will be, we believe, to illus- 
trate once more the saying, “In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.” Mr. Morley spreads his net with 
pathetic confidence in the willingness of the English bird 
to be entrapped. But he exaggerates that willingness. 
Measures for which every hour given is to count as two 
hours for Irish Home-rule, will not, we believe, be as 
attractive as they seem. English electors will suspect 
the wisdom of buying political advantages at such a 
cost as that. They will be a great deal more impressed 
by the horror of Home-rule which Uister exhibited to the 
Danke of Devonshire on Thursday, than they will be 
by the advantage of Irish support for a few Democratic 
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measures which no doubt they approve, but which they 
perfectly well know to be quite unnecessary for the pur- 
pose of securing their various popular rights. 





THE CALAMITY AT SANTANDER. 


HE existence of an incalculable disruptive force, lying 
iis beneath all human arrangements, which must be 
controlled by Providence, but which in its capricious action 
seems sometimes to be guided by accident and sometimes 
to be directed by malignant will, is once more broadly 
illustrated by the calamity at Santander. As in all the 
greatest calamities of our times—in the famine of the two 
Shans, which swept away nine millions of people, in the 
flood which destroyed an Island in the Ganges, when four 
hundred thousand human beings died in a few minutes, in 
the terrible Holmfirth disaster, in the voleanic outbreak in 
Japan, in the massacre of children at Darlington, and in 
a dozen other calamities—no human will appears to have 
been operative in even the smallest degree. It is simply 
impossible to conceive that the Captain of the ‘ Machichaco’ 
intended to destroy Santander, or indeed to inflict injury 
upon any person whatsoever. It is not even clear that he 
intended to cheat the Revenue, the better account being that 
he had been employed to deliver a large quantity of dyna- 
mite, wanted for mining operations at all the different ports 
of Spain,—a practice adopted because the majority of ship- 
owners and captains will not receive the terrible explosive 
onboard. The exceptions, who are tempted by the freight, 
may as well receive seventeen hundred cases as one hun- 
dred. He came into Santander to deliver one lot—some 
twenty cases—in the ordinary course of business, and 
having delivered them safely, was intending to steam 
away in an hour or two, when some petroleum or spirits 
on board caught fire, and the flames rushed up the 
rigging. The other ships in the harbour sent assistance, 
the Governor and other officials went down to the water 
to preserve order, and the townspeople rushed in 
thousands to the quay to enjoy the excitement. It was 
found impossible to do anything, the fire, fed by the cargo 
of spirits and petroleum, raged among the woodwork un- 
controllably, and at last the boilers, heated doubtless red- 
hot, and unable to get rid of the steam they generated, 
burst. The explosion, not the fire, struck the vast stock 
of dynamite in the hold, the whole or part of it—for in- 
tact cases have been found by the divers—exploded, and 
in a moment,.the sea-front of Santander had ceased to 
exist. The crowds on the quay were blown in masses into 
the sea, and drowned. The more distant crowds—some of 
them two miles off—were overwhelmed by the falling 
débris, timbers, fragments of iron, portions of roofs, 
and, according to the testimony of one officer, frag- 
ments of human bodies. The houses took fire, and 
burnt, as they always do under such circumstances 
—under a fire of shells, for example—with a kind of 
wilful rapidity, while the whole harbour seems to have 
been covered with ships injured by the explosion, or set 
on fire. The sailors, strengthened by their discipline, 
appear to have set to work at once, for most of the ships 
not destroyed by the immediate effect of the explosion 
ultimately escaped ; but the unhappy people, left without 
guides, with their wives and children dying in heaps round 
them, their houses in flames, and no certainty that the 
explosion would not be repeated, became completely 
dazed. The Southern nature stands up but ill against 
earthquake or any calamity causing death and not clearly 
traceable to human agency, and all accounts are agreed 
that no effort was made to save the burning town. 
There were too few hospitals and too few doctors to be of 
any use, the enormous numbers of the missing developed 
in most families the tortures of suspense, and the people 
in thousands obeyed the instinct which induces human 
beings thus assailed to feel that houses are unbearable, 
and camped out in the open air. As usual, the savage side 
of human nature woke up first, and the criminal class, 
delighted with the catastrophe, began plundering the 
dead, the deserted houses which remained, and even 
the burning buildings. In America, an improvised 
committee would have shot them down like wolves, 
as occurred in the great Jacksonville disaster, and 
have restorcd order in two hours; but the Spaniards 
are unaccustom>d to act tozether and for themselves, 
and till soldiers and officials arrived, civilised life may be 
said to have ceased in Santander. The shock had been 
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too severe for the weak organisation called a city, and but 
for external aid and decisive measures, like the blowing. 
up of houses, the whole port, which was a flourishing a 
being not only a place of lively trade but a pleasure-regort 
for North-West Spain, might have perished ina day, Ag 
it was, hundreds, or more probably thousands, must have 
perished, in methods which, swift and possibly painless ag 
most of them were, we all feel to be ghastly. The 
official estimate is now one thousand; but the officials 
do not know, the desire to minimise is very strong, and 
the fact that a considerable section of the population 
was blown from the quay, is confirmed by the divers, who 
have found the dead bodies in such numbers that, horror. 
struck, they have refused to continue the task of bringing 
them up from the water, which the authorities natural] 
think essential for purposes of identification. We fear 
that, taking into account the deaths from shock, from ex. 
posure, and from the increased liability to disease always 
displayed for a time in a place s9 stricken, the mortality 
caused by the explosion will approach nearer to two 
thousand than one, while the loss of prosperity is incal. 
culable. Not a Spaniard will for years go near a 
pleasure-port so obviously “unlucky.” A perfectly inno- 
cent place, guiltless even of the neglect which may be 
pleaded when a pleasure-town is crippled for years by a 
burst_of typhoid, may be pronounced for the present 
ruined. 

Many are half-inclined to accuse Providence for allowing 
such a calamity, forgetting that we are all under capital 
sentence, and that the occurrence of deaths wholesale in. 
stead of in detail, cannot make much difference in the 
great scheme; and many more doubt if Providence does 
not leave the world to go its own way, and provide for 
its own needs,—a theory which cannot be strengthened 
by any individual occurrence. Our reflection would 
be a different one,—the wonderful rarity and comparative 
smallness of the cataclysms which affect man. Outside 
the effects of huge wars like the barbarian invasion of 
Rome, or the Mahommedan conquests, audible history 
does not record one, rot even the burning of Rome, which 
has much affected the course of events or the happiness of 
mankind. Behind history, if Sir H. Howorth is right, 
such cataclysms may have occurred, but within history 
we know of none. The very biggest was probably the 
outbreak of the Black Death, which in 1348-51, destroyed 
a third of our own population, and certainly deflected 
the course of its social history. The volcanic out- 
bursts have usually occurred in thinly-populated dis- 
tricts; among capitals, only Lisbon has been heavily 
struck, and it revived; while, though there have been 
numberless famines, no famine has ever destroyed a race. 
Wild tribes have passed away, there is reason to believe, 
under the attack of epidemics—the people of Feejee nearly 
perished in our own time—and localities have been deso- 
lated ; but no civilised people has died out through disease. 
Yet there seems no absolute reason why an epidemic should 
not gather strength for months, as it usually does for weeks, 
until its ravages destroyed a nation; why a storm-wave 
should not overwhelm a country like Holland ; or why a city 
ora port, or for that matter a vast reach of inhabited terri- 
tory in harvest-time, should not perish in a fire. Think what 
masses of inflammable material we gather together, and 
how few are the great fires! How much dynamite is there 
stored in London or Liverpool, or, perhaps, unloading at 
this very moment in Cardiff? There is hardly a limit to 
what a fire or a flood or the cholera might do, and yet 
men live on, full of a reasonable security born in all of long 
experience, and strengthened in a few by a confidence’, 
not quite so reasonable, that Providence will not suffer 
a huge calamity. Providence has probably suffered 
the annihilation of worlds. Every now and then the 
security is broken by an event like the explosion of 
Krakatoa, which has never been sufficiently described, 
and which might have altered the face of the world, 
or an occurrence like that at Santander, which threatened 
a whole city; but they occur at long intervals, in widely 
different regions, and usually among the races which 
do not record. The world goes on, and forgets, and 
philosophers repeat more and more certainly that the 
abnormal can never happen, and that for every event there 
must be some natural cause. What was the cause, other 
than “accident,” of the destruction of Santander; and 
what guarantees London, or erates Sie or New York, 
from an accident equally destructive? It is certainly no 
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foresight in her citizens, who n> more expe:t a stupendous 
calamity than the citizens of Santander did, and who, if 
it assumed a proportional m?gnitude, wuld probably find 
that eivilisation had gone hardly deeper with them than 
with those unlucky Spaniards who stood gazing as their 
houses burned. It is the protection of mankind, not the 
destruction of mankind, which is so wonderful. 





THE WANING OF LIBERALISM. 


HERE is one political phenomenon of the present day 
T to which we have more than once alluded in these 
columns, but which has hardly, on the whole, received the 
attention it deserves—we mean the almost simultaneous 
disappearance in every country in Europe of the old 
Liberal parties, and the relegation of their political 
tenets and modes of thought to the limbo of forgotten 
fashions. In its origin, the product of middle-class 
minds and the creed of middle-class rulers, Liberalism, 
of the kind strictly entitled to the name, seems nowhere 
to have struck any deep root or found any lasting favour 
in a Democracy. It lingered on for a time after the 
submergence of the middle classes, as a tree lingers on 
when its roots have been severed, by virtue of its in- 
herent vitality; but within the last few years it has 
received shock after shock, till now it is almost every- 
where either extinct or evanescent as a force in politics. 
In Austria the workmen of Vienna are engaged at the 

resent moment in shouting outside the walls of its 
last stronghold. In Belgium it has just been deprived 
of its footing by the triumph of Democracy. In 
Germany the great feature of the recent elections 
was the discomfiture of the National Liberals and the 
annihilation of the party of anti-governmental Radicals. 
In France, soon afterwards, the Clémenceau  Radi- 
cals of the same political character met a similar fate; 
for Radicalism of this type was an offshoot of the older 
Liberalism, and in their death they have not been divided. 
Among ourselves the change, as always, has come about 
with less dramatic suddenness. Liberalism bas not fallen, 
but has been transformed, and the name has been pre- 
served, and will no doubt continue to be preserved for the 
sake of its traditional popularity. But if Liberalism, 
not as a name, but as a habit of mind and a practical 
policy, anywhere survives, we certainly should not search 
or it among the supporters of the present ‘ Liberal” 
Administration. The alliance with the Nationalists in 
1886, and the subsequent disruption, marked the point of 
transition to the new order. That catastrophe represented 
the first serious breach in the defences of Liberalism 
made by the newly-awakened forces of Democracy, and it 
has proved to be as the letting out of waters. The accept- 
ance of the Home-rule policy by the Liberals was the 
beginning of a profound and far-reaching transformation in 
the composition and doctrines of the party, till now the 
Liberalism of a generation ago would find it impossible 
to recognise itself in its successor, and the remnant who 
have remained faithful to the old beliefs have had to take 
shelter in the camp of their traditional opponents. The 
change was not greater from the united Whig party of 
Fox and Burke to the Liberal party of Grey and 
Brougham than from the Liberalism of 1873 to the 
Gladstonianism of 1893. The Gladstonians, no doubt, 
may say that it is the nature of Liberalism to be pro- 
gressive ; but in trying thus to explain away the change 
they do: but mock themselves. The change has been of 
the nature of revolution, not of evolution; and what 
it really amounts to is, that Liberalism as an effective force 
in politics is dead, and something else—chaos, we are 
inclined to think—reigns in its stead. That fact may be 
disguised from us by our extraordinary conservatism in 
names and mere externals, but we have only to look at 
the Continent to see it in its naked truth, There parties 
are not sufficiently strong or coherent to give a semblance 
of continuity where none exists. The group-srstem 
enables us to see more clearly the forces that are waxing 
and those that are waning, and what we see is that the 
Liberals are everywhere in process of extinction. With 
them go the Radicals of the individualist type, and among 
ee likewise this group has lest all its influence and 
vitality. 

No one seems to care to shed a tear over the grave of this 
once so potent system, and yet, when its history comes to be 
written, it will be found that during its reign of half-a-cen- 





tury it accomplished great things for Europe and especially 
for ourselves. English by origin, it remained English in its 
spirit and methods; and where French revolutionary vio- 
lence only produced reaction, Liberalism, with its weapons 
of compromise and moderation, managed the transition to 
Democracy—in our own case by a completely peaceful 
revolution, and on the Continent with far less friction 
than might have been expected. But it has rendered 
other services far less equivocal than the enlargement of 
the bounds of the State, by which, indeed, it has wrought 
its own destruction. By knocking off the shackles of trade 
and industry, by enlarging and giving security to the free- 
dom of the individual, by waging a vigorous and continual 
warfare with tyranny, and injustice, and corruption wher- 
ever they were to be found, by striking at unjustifiable privi- 
lege and championing the cause of the oppressed nationali- 
ties, it has left the world a great deal better than it found’it. 
How much, for instance, has Europe gained by the free- 
dom and unification of Italy, to which Liberal sentiment 
contributed so greatly? The creation of Germany cannot 
indeed be credited to the Liberals in like degree. They 
made their attempt in 1848 and failed, and when the 
work was finally carried through by other means, the result 
was rather a check and a cause of bewilderment to them 
than a triumph. Liberalism was all-powerful to destroy 
the abuses which interfere with the free action of con- 
structive forces, but its genius was not specially construct- 
ive in the positive sense. The making of Germany was 
a work altogether beyond its ken. And if we were asked 
why the Liberal creed has so suddenly lost its popularity, 
we should answer, partly owing to this limitation. The 
work which it was best fitted to do has been done, for it 
is impossible now to point to any glaring abuses that call 
for correction, unless indeed we accept the view of that 
order of politicians who believe that the English still exercise 
a sort cf medieval tyranny in Ireland. And what we now 
need is a policy of reconstruction on the ground which 
has been prepared, a party which shall show us how to 
bring order out of the chaos of Democracy, and reconcile 
the jarring forces of industry and social life. The process 
of reconciliation must be slow, deliberate, and tentative, 
and sweeping panaceas of the Socialist kind will not avail; 
but neither has the older Liberalism much guidance to 
offer, except in a negative sense. 

That perhaps explains from one point of view why 
Liberalism has proved so unenduring, and in this one 
great theoretic limitation, the lack of constructive power, 
are summed up nearly all its shortcomings. But its 
failure with the Democracy has been owing to more 
immediate reasons. To the Democracy it seems cold, 
hard, and unsympathetic. In the days of its strength it 
was often self-confident and shallow, and now it seems 
dreary, soulless, and uninspiring. But it suffers bardly 
less for its virtues than for its vices. The Liberalism of 
the olden type had an unpleasant habit of accepting facts 
as they are, such facts at least as it was fitted to appre- 
hend, and its enterprise was limited by a _ prcfound 
conviction that two and two make four. This does 
not by any means fall in with the ways of the new 
Democracy. Its aspirations are not to be bounded by any 
limitations of time or space or arithmetic. Liberalism used 
to be accused of making base utility its ideal, and its spirit 
was certainly rather irreligious and unimaginative. But it 
is not utilitarian enough for the new Democracy, which 
wants its mess of pottage above all things, and that 
speedily ; and Liberalism of the true type, being too logi- 
cal to believe in impossibilities, and too honest to promise 
them, is quite out of the running in the competition for 
Democratic favour. It is from this point of view that its 
disappearance is most to be regretted. A little more of 
its unrelenting and matter-of-fact logic would be a most 
salutary ingredient in the political discussions of the day. 
Cold perhaps it was, except when kindled to fervour by 
hatred of oppression; but being dispassionate by nature, 
it could be just, and that is more than can always be said 
for the more impassioned Liberalism of to-day. With the 
Democracy still inchoate and untrained, with one party 
uncertain in its voice and doubtful as to its policy on 
social questions, and the other given up to the competi- 
tion of rival makers of confusion, we have lost not a little 
through the disappearance of the Liberals of the older 
school, who were always at least well-informed, and 
usually only too logical in their arguments and views. 
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“REQUIESCANT IN PACE.” 
“S requiescant in pace a prayer or not? If it is not a 
prayer but only a wish, is it the better for being only a 
wish and not so much as a prayer? And is the Church of 
England to be taught that we may wish that it may be God’s 
will,—though we may not pray that it may be God’s will,—to 
save souls of whose fate we are in doubt? It would appear 
from the letter of the Rector of Odd Rode, Cheshire, in Mon- 
day’s Times, that the result of the controversy as to asking 
prayers for the dead which was raised in relation to the 
inscription on the tomb of Mr. George Hamilton Crump’s 
widow and of his elder son, is that the Court has accepted 
requiescant in pace in lieu of the suggested request for prayers 
on behalf of their souls. We suppose this means that requies- 
cant wn pace is something short of a prayer, and is all the better 
for being short of a prayer. It seems to us a very odd sort of 
theology to maintain that we may legitimately hope for what we 
may not legitimately pray for. What is prayer, except the ex- 
pression of a fervent desire subject to the better and purer will 
of the Almighty? We pray for rain with submission to 
God’s will if our prayer is not in conformity with it. Why 
may we not pray for the salvation of human souls under the 
same conditions? We suppose the view to be that we do not 
know for certain that God’s will in respect to rain may 
not be in part determined by the character of the prayers 
we put up; but that God’s will in relation to the salvation 
of souls is finally determined by the state of those souls 
at death, and can never afterwards be affected by any human 
petition. But we should like to know the justification for 
that assumption. There is none, so far as we know, in any 
passage of Scripture, nor are we ever warned ‘that we may 
legitimately hope for that for which we may not pray. It 
seems to us that the whole assumption that there is a gross 
superstition in praying for the dead, is rooted in a confusion 
between the notion that the soul can be bought out of purify- 
ing suffering by a multitude of purchased masses, and the 
notion that, with due submission to God, we may pour out 
our hearts to him in the confidence that by so doing we 
shall gain something for those whom he has given us the 
grace to love, as well as relieve and soften our own hearts by 
frank and passionate prayer. The difference between the two 
doctrines seems to be this, that in the one case we flatter our- 
selves that by the mere repetition of a great rite we can 
alter the will of God, and that in the other we only assume 
that what God himself inspires us to press upon him with all 
the urgency of ardent love, it can hardly be perfectly useless 
for us to express to him, even as regards the fate of those on 
whose behalf we pray. 

It seems to us that the cut-and-dried theological objection 
to prayers for the dead strikes at the very root of all prayer. 
If prayer is not to be the full and free and unreserved ppuring- 
out of the heart to God, it is little or nothing. And it cannot 
be the full and free and unreserved pouring-out of the heart 
to God, if it is to be for ever choked by the supposition that 
in such matters as these, God acts without any kind of 
reference to the affections of his creatures. In order that 
we may not have our hearts choked by that oppressive 
and suffocating conviction, the whole scope of Revelation 
has been one long lesson against it. From its very opening 
we are taught that God does take account of the prayers 
and acts of his creatures, even when it seems least likely 
that he will do so; that Abraham’s prayer for Sodom 
would have been effectual, even if there had been only ten 
righteeus men in it; that Elijah’s prayer brought rain to 
Israel ; that Elisha’s prayer brought back the life of the Shuna- 
mite woman’s child; that the repentance of Nineveh averted 
its doom ; that the Son of God himself prayed for his enemies on 
the Cross, in the full assurance that his prayer would be heard 
and answered ; that the first martyr uttered a similar prayer 
in a similar confidence;—that God, in short, has given us 
his assurance in every form in which he could give it, that his 
will does take account of all prayer that comes from the heart, 
and, in some fashion which we cannot fathom, shapes the 
laws of his universe so that they are substantially modified in 
their course and effects by the prayers which rise from men’s 
feeble lips, even though the actual effects be not precisely 
those which we specify, but rather those which it would have 
been expedient for us to specify, had our foresight been 
greater and our fortitude higher. If th!s be not the Christian 
conception of prayer, we know not what is. And it seems 





to us childish and faithless to exclude on the slenderegt 
grounds one large province from the domain of prayer,—and 
that, too, one which is the most natural and essential to 
free communion between man and God. If prayers for the 
dead are to be excluded by any dogma as to what is and what 
is not the date at which God’s will is finally made up as to 
man’s salvation, how little there is for which we could pray 
with any confidence. We do not know what is foreordained, 
Many who believe earnestly in prayer, yet hold that every- 
thing is foreordained, including our prayers themselves 
which are part and parcel of that foreordaining. That 
is not, to our minds, a true and natural interpretation of the 
freedom of the human will, but it is a far truer and better 
interpretation of the divine will than any which forbids 
and excludes some of the most natural and irresistible of the 
attitudes of human emotion in communion with God. Those 
who forbid prayer for the dead seem to forget that some of 
the most singular and characteristic doctrines of Christ 
seem expressly intended to teach us that a perfected and 
purified human character is intended to form an essential 
part even in the government of God. The Saints are not 
merely to be the doers of God’s will, they are in some 
sense to be his colleagues and partners in the rule of his 
universe, after they have been lifted into the divine sphere. 
Surely this would never have been revealed to us in our 
present infirm and helpless state,—to which a lesson of this 
kind seems quite inappropriate,—if it had not been intended 
to strengthen that freedom and confidence in our communion 
with God, which is the natural beginning and germ of sucha 
privilege as that of future co-operation in his divine govern. 
ment. There is nothing that Christianity seems to labour go 
carefully, as its endeavour to extinguish that false humilia- 
tion which is really fatal to true humility, and which, by 
extirpating all sense of worthiness in man, extirpates also 
the sense of his unworthiness too. Indeed, the most char- 
acteristic difference between Christianity and almost all 
powerful forms of Oriental religion is this,—that while 
Mahommedanism and Buddhism, for instance, do all in 
their power to lower to the last point the self-respect of 
man and to make him feel his perfect nothingness, Juda- 
ism and the Christianity which sprang from Judaism 
did all they could to make him feel of what infinite 
importance he is in the sight of God, to strengthen his 
will and elevate his affections, and altogether to invigorate 
his character by the conviction that he is gradually to be 
raised to some sort of humble co-operation with God in 
the active control of the universe as well as the government 
of the mind. No doubt all this is to be a result of 
the operation of God’s grace, but still it is to be the 
result of that operation, and for that purpose man has 
been taught by every way in which he could be so taught 
that men’s affections and hopes and even wishes, so far as 
they are innocent, are in no way indifferent to God, but are 
to be taken into the fullest account in the divine government 
of the world. 

It seems to us, then, that there is no earnest wish which 
men can properly form which should not be, and ought not 
to be, the subject of prayer,—not of course but that many 
of our earnest wishes, perhaps the majority of them, are 
unwise, but that they are much less likely to be unwise if 
we get into the habit of confiding them steadily and frankly 
to God, than if we get into the habit of dealing with them as 
if they were altogether unworthy of being communicated to 
him. Hartley Coleridge has put this better far than the 
theologians do, in one of his simple and beautiful sonnets :— 

‘* Be not afraid to pray,—to pray is right. 

Pray if thou canst with hope, but ever pray, 

Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and discord on the earth shall cease, 

Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of heaven, 

Though it be what thou canst not hope to see ; 

Pray to be perfect, though the material leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to take that wish away.” 
That seems to us to contain the whole gist of the controversy. 
Is it right to wish “ requiescant in pace”? IE so, it is right to 
pray for the repose of those who are no longer in this world. 
Is it wrong to pray for their repose? Then we should “ pray 
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to God to take that wish away.” But where is the dogmatist, 
however sternly evangelical, who could pray to God to ex- 
tinguish in his heart the wish that “requiescant in pace” 
breathes ? 





“DYING IN HARNESS.” 

T is, we believe, admitted on all hands that the great 
physician, whose loss West London this week so heartily 
deplores, died substantially from overwork. With his intense 
though not robust vitality, Sir Andrew Clark might have 
lived ten years more at least, but that he burned the candle 
up too fast. It was his own choice. He was accustomed to 
say, pretty publicly, that he would “die in harness,” and to 
the last hour of his healthy life he performed the work of two 
men. Hesaw patients three hours before most of his rivals 
were ready for them; he bestowed upon every dangerous case 
the attention a young physician bestows on his first patient; 
and he performed voluntary duties for the profession, espe- 
cially as President of the College of Physicians, in such a way 
that a certain prejudice, born originally of his amazing popu- 
larity with aristocratic patients, died silently away. He had 
no direct warning, beyond one fit of giddiness, that he was 
exhausting his reserves of strength; yet he must have 
known fairly well, with his professional skill and his ex- 
ceeding common-sense, that he was doing too much for 
safety ; and the question is, whether his instinctive conclu- 
sion to a mental argument, “I would rather die in harness,” 
was or was not a justifiable one. It is not a question, be it 
remembered, of abstract ethics, but one of ever-increasing 
social importance. Of all the social changes of our time, this 
one—the increasing reluctance of professional and business 
men to retire from active work —is probably the most marked. 
The old idea that a man at sixty ought to be content with his 
gains and stop work, has, except as a basis for official schemes 
of compulsory retirement, utteriy died away. Three distinct 
changes have operated together to make a grand alteration 
both in opinion and in practice. In the first place, the health 
of the cultivated has improved, especially in the later years of 
life, so much, that work can be done, and done well, by men 
of seventy, which, only half-a-century ago, men of sixty would 
have hesitated to undertake. The judgment is as clear, the 
insight as keen, and the power of absorbing new facts nearly 
as great as ever. The cultivated are old, in the ancient sense, 
at seventy-five, and feeble at eighty,—that is, half a genera- 
tion, at least, later than used to be the case. In the second 
place, the idea of the duty of “ making one’s soul” in idleness 
has died out of moral teaching, and the pious think that they 
can reflect, and pray, and repent all the better because they 
are not consumed by ennui or tormented by the rather inane 
chat which is apt to become the occupation of the “retired.” 
And in the third, it is far more difficult than it was to be 
careless of professional gains. Business men occasionally 
make more than was at all frequent in the forties, but pro- 
fessional men do not, and the decline in the rate of interest 
obtainable for savings has cut their fortunes in two. They 
cannot get 3 per cent. clear where, in 1840, they could get 5 per 
cent., or even, with courage and a little luck, a secure 6 per cent. 
The tendency therefore, for every reason, is to die in harness, 
and it is increased by a cause which is, we are assured, felt and 
acknowledged on all hands, but which is seldom discussed. With 
the great enlargement of society, with the growing complexity 
of all affairs, and with the new width of education, work— 
especially work like the physician’s, the lawyer’s, the ecclesi- 
astic’s, or the journalist’s—has become decidedly more 
interesting, gives more varied excitement, and contrasts more 
directly with the comparatively immobile life of the country- 
man, or even of the citizen out of work. The professional 
man, even if at ease about money, and with a little impatience 
of strenuousness, positively fears a life of idleness, and asks 
himself with increasing vehemence how ever, if life is spared 
him, he is to get enjoyably through his day. He is afraid of 
being bored to death, and he fears being bored with an acuteness 
which our grandfathers or even our fathers certainly never felt, 
or they would never have made their extraordinary arrange- 
ments for being permanently dull. Everything tends, there- 
tore, towards Sir Andrew Clark’s resolution; and the only 
thing to ask is whether it does or does not also tend towards 

the increase of human happiness and enlightenment. 
We are by no means sure. The suffering of the young must 
be taken into consideration, for it is certain that under the 
new system they do suffer. Their chances of early success in 





life are materially reduced. There are fewer vacancies for 
them to fill up; their chances of decent incomes are 
diminished; and their age of marriage is made later, without 
the desire for that condition of life being modified at all. 
They have to wait longer for all things, and waiting, besides 
being unpleasant in itself and to all men, involves risks of 
change, change even in their own capacities, which are some- 
times very serious. Moreover, as the old fill all places, and 
apparently fill them well, the world gets into the habit of trust- 
ing only the old, and regards the young as rather presumptuous 
for aspiring to do anything considerable. Most great military 
exploits have been performed by the young; but there is not 
a country now where the sensible would not shiver if they 
heard that an officer of twenty-seven had been appointed to 
command anarmy. Noone in England now would endure a 
Premier of Pitt’s years; nor would it be considered quite 
“safe” to send a Viceroy to India who was not at least five 
years older than Lord Dalhousie, who was thirty-six when he 
took up the reins with a grasp which was felt in six weeks to 
be at least adequately strong. At fifty, a man is still young 
in politics; and though life is a little swifter in the 
professions, no one rises to the top till maturity has 
well set in. All patronage rests with the old; and except 
in literature, which is still independent of the considera- 
tion of years, the old either disbelieve in the judgment 
of the young, or think, if they recognise it, that it 
indicates a certain deficiency in other and more attractive 
qualities. The young do not quite prosper as they should, 
and that is a set-off against the happiness of any generation, 
even if it is not one cause of the revolt against all that has 
been which marks the hour, and which, if it extends much 
deeper, will provide for one generation, at least, years of acute 
misery. When the young despise arithmetic because it is in 
the way of their theories, something in the nature of an over- 
turn, or, as it is England, of a violent bolt of the State 
carriage, is pretty sure to happen. If we were to consider 
the young alone, we should say that the new disposition to 
stick on to work was perhaps a little selfish and, certainly as 
far as the future of the world is concerned, ill-judged, the 
habit of subordination being, except for the immature, worse 
training than independent responsibility. We say nothing of 
the immobility of the old as impeding progress, for to say the 
truth, we have no firm belief in it. It used to be true, we sup- 
pose, in a sense; but in our time the greatest risk ever under- 
taken in politics was borne by a King of seventy-three, and 
the wildest revolution ever suggested in British politics was 
devised by a statesman of seventy-six. We may let that 
consideration wait; but that the old are more in the way of 
the young than they were, is as undeniable as the fact that 
thereby the happiness of a large section of each generation 
is grievously impaired. 

On the other hand, the old have a good deal to say for 
themselves. To begin with, they have rights, and if they like 
to work on in their own proper places, we do not know that 
the community has a right to bid them go. If they do the 
work badly, that is another matter, and one which involves 
conscience, sticking on to work when conscious of unfitness 
being a grave, though little recognised, moral offence ; but as 
long as they do it well, their right to continue doing it would 
seem unassailable. Labour is a property in, say, physicians, 
as well as in coal-hewers. Nor is the quick recurrence of 
generations for the general benefit of mankind. They lose too 
much experience. If men could fully profit by the experience 
of their predecessors, that would not happen ; but, as a matter 
of fact, they only profit a little, and that rather in the direc- 
tion of accumulating facts than of accumulating wisdom. A 
youngster will remember that his father always distrusted a 
particular firm, but will nevertheless make precisely the blun- 
ders which his father made and warned him against making. 
Long generations, by which we mean long periods of mature 
activity, must increase the wisdom of the world, if only because 
the young live by the side of the old for so much longer a 
space of time. This is especially useful just now, for the world 
of white men—which the presumptuous race of Japhet 
now declares to be the whole world—tends distinctly and 
visibly to rash experiment, and any circumstance which 
hclds it strongly within the old lines, and compels it to reflect, 
must be beneficial. Mature men jump the precipice very 
often; but they are not, taking them as an entire body, so 
likely to do it as the young. They are too comfortable to 
begin with. We fancy, tkerefore, that the conclusion must 
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be, though it seems a lame one, that Sir Andrew Clark’s deci- 
sion, though it does not tend to the happiness of mankind, 
does tend to their wisdom and enlightenment, and therefore, 
one would conceive, to their ultimate prosperity. 

There is one curious moral problem connected with this 
subject which we often hear mentioned in private, but have 
never seen discussed in public. Suppose a man knows to a 
moral certainty that in sticking to his work he is killing 
himself, or, as man cannot foresee, is greatly impairing his 
chance of living, is he then justified in going on? Is not that 
a kind of suicide? We should say, Decidedly not, any more 
than it is a kind of suicide for an officer who might retire to 
go into a battle. There is no particular moral duty obeyed in 
merely keeping alive; and no one is bound to shirk duty, or 
even avoid work, merely for that reason. The work must be 
done by somebody; it is So-and-So’s place in the scheme of 
things to do it; and if through doing it death comes a little 
sooner, let it come. The sentry who stood to be overwhelmed 
by the ashes from Vesuvius did not commit suicide; and 
though few men’s duty is as peremptory, still, if a man 
judges that for this or that good reason, duty, even duty 
to himself, urges continuance in work, he may rightfully 
continue init. The judgment in each individual case must 
be a careful one, and must, of course, be free from the wish for 
early death ; but once deliberately formed, it is, we feel assured, 
fall justification for continued toil. Sir Andrew Clark was 
advising, and therefore presumably benefiting, patients up to 
the hour of his seizure, and as he could not know when it 
would arrive, or whether it would arrive at all, was clearly 
within the limits of lawful liberty. We may refine upon that 
question of preserving health till we at last live only to keep 
alive, which is a peculiarly base existence. 





DIPHTHERIA AND THE LONDON DEATH-RATE. 


HE sudden growth of such a subtle and deadly disease 

as diphtheria, and its permanent establishment in 
London, is most discouraging. ‘here is no ground for panic; 
but the very brief summary of the actual position given in 
last week’s Times leaves no doubt that, for reasons at present 
not understood, a new and permanent danger has arisen to 
be a constant menace to people living in crowds, just when 
living in crowds seems to have been accepted as a present 
necessity. Perhaps the most hopeful sign about the diphtheria 
plague is that no form of public negligence is alleged to be 
to blame for its appearance. There has been little, if any, 
sinning against knowledge, as in the tolerance of dirt before 
the cholera plague, or of bad drains when typhoid fever 
multiplied unchecked. Public opinion is now wholly on the 
side of the doctors, and London ratepayers might well have a 
feeling akin to despair when they hear that in spite of all that 
has been done for water-supply, sewage disposal, and drainage, 
the deaths during the worst epidemic of fever ever known in 
London have been exceeded by the list of victims “ quietly 
carried off by diphtheria.” It is a commonplace that disease 
suggests its own remedy; and the gravity of the present epi- 
demic in London does certainly stimulate inquiry. The figures 
speak for themselves. The Times’ estimate is that, by the close 
of 1893, the diphtheria epidemic will account for 3,000 deaths. 
The mortality has steadily crept up year by year, and the disease 
has been progressively more deadly, especially among children. 
In 1887, 953; in 1888, 1,311; in 1889, 1,588 died in the London 
area. As early as 1888, it seems to have become firmly 
established as a London disease, and the Registrar-General 
called attention to “this most alarming increase.” Septem- 
ber, October, and November are usually the worst months in 
the year in the records of this disease; but assuming the 
present yearly rate of increase to be maintained, it will soon 
reach the dimensions of a plague. Special diphtheria 
hospitals have had to be provided by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in addition to the infectious wards of the 
London hospitals, and the effects of so concentrating its 
deadly and lasting poison in certain spots have yet to be 
learned. Not the least unpleasant side of the existing danger 
is that, until very recently, almost nothing was known as to 
the beginnings of diphtheria. The modern name, alluding to 
the leathery membrane which forms in the throat, only dates 
from 1856, when Dr. Bretonneau, of Tours, distinguished it 
from croup; but its symptoms are already only too familiar. 
The rapid growth of the false membrane upon the skin of the 
throat, which spreads to the air passages and suffocates the 





victim, is the most obvious and distressing, but not the 
only form of suffering inflicted. The bodily pain ang 
depression are extreme, and in the worst cases seem 
almost analagous to the symptoms of blood-poisoning pro. 
duced by snake-bite. In St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1889, 46 
per cent. of those admitted died ; in 1890, 42 per cent.; andin 
the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 42 per cent, 
Like the older and worst form of scarlet fever now s0 rare, 
it often leaves its victims partially or wholly paralysed; and 
in the case of children, the loss of sensation for a time in the 
feet or hands is a common result. Infection seems to hang 
about the convalescent, long after the throat has healed; and 
infected articles have been known to cause fatal diphtheria 
after the lapse of more than twelve months. The “sense of 
helplessness ” which the Times laments, in having to face this 
mysterious disease, is a natural, but probably a temporary, 
result of incomplete information. In 1886, Dr. Turner 
drew attention to the connection between diphtheria and 
diseases in animals. Recently, every doctor who has been 
in contact with marked outbreaks of the disease seems 
to have kept a careful record of its history, and a mass 
of facts, arranged with singular care, and systematised 
so far as medical experience admits, is at the disposal of the 
public; and though it cannot be asserted that its origin has 
definitely been ascertained, the method of its spread and pro. 
pagation by means partly unsuspected, and partly new to ex- 
perience because of new social conditions, seems fairly clear. 
Diphtheria, as a town pest, is a disease of quite modern 

origin, the result of civilised overcrowding, just as typhus, 
and in a secondary sense, typhoid, is the result of un- 
civilised overcrowding, and semi-savage neglect of common 
rules of sanitation. There is a mass of evidence to show that 
the infection is conveyed among children by daily and enforced 
association in schools, and that, apart from contagion, there is 
probably an original source, as well as a means of carrying 
infection, in domestic animals and household pets. The con- 
nection of milk with diphtheria was not suspected until 1878, 
when the connection of a violent outbreak of the disease in 
St. John’s Wood was traced by a singularly clever piece of 
medical reasoning to the milk-supply from two dairies owned 
by one dealer. But the conclusions as to the real nature of the 
infection so carried are of far more recent date. That the in- 
fection from scarlatina or measles should be conveyed by milk 
which was quite harmless until it came in contact with fever 
germs derived from some human convalescent, is not difficult 
to understand. But the present presumption is that diph- 
theria is often caused by milk given by a cow itself suffering 
from disease. Recent epidemics caused by milk have been 
carefully observed at Camberley, Devonport, Finchley, Hen- 
don, and York town; and on each occasion there has been 
evidence that the cows were suffering from some slight dis- 
order which causes an ulceration of the udders. It has been 
shown by experiment that diphtheria, when tranferred from 
man to the cow, takes a form resembling this original cow- 
ailment. Two milch-cows, which were inoculated with human 
diphtheria, developed the particular sores upon the udder 
which had been noticed in others suspected of causing milk- 
diphtheria. Their milk was found to be full of diphtheria 
bacilli, and two cats which were accidentally allowed to drink 
it died. The prejudice against boiling milk, especially where 
it is to form the food of children, commonly the first to be 
attacked, and the earliest to succumb, seems inexplicable, in 
the face of the repeated warnings which have been issued. 
Horses, and even sheep, occasionally suffer from a form of 
sore-throat resembling diphtheria; and Dr. Turner, in a report 
made to the Local Government Board in 1887, records his sur- 
prise at discovering the number of diphtheria victims in country 
districts, whose occupation had been the management of 
animals. Commonly they were grooms, blacksmiths, and shep- 
herds. But the animal now almost universally suspect is the 
household cat. The old saying that if the cat had a cold it would 
“go through the family,” seems true of a far more serious 
charge. The instances collected are so many that it seems 
impossible to doubt the connection between diphtheria in 
man anda very similar disease, with almost identical symptoms, 
in cats, as well as with another, which, as in the case of the 
cow, is less obvious and less serious in the animal. In addi- 
tion to the cases reported by Dr. Bruce Low, at Hendon, and 
quoted in the Times, cases of cat-diphtheria have been noticed 
in Hertfordshire; at Aldershot, Farnham, and Yateley, in 
Surrey; at Moulton, in Suffolk, where the conditions were 
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reversed, and milk used by a sick child gave diphtheria to the 
cat; and at Petersfield, in Hampshire. In this case, the 
evidence was very clear. The children in a row of cottages 
were attacked by diphtheria, and the cats soon contracted a 
similar disease. Chicken-diphtheria is now thought to be 
biologically distinct from the human disease. But the coin- 
cidences of the two occurring simultaneously are very strange. 
In the Greek island of Skiatos, for instance, where diphtheria 
was unknown, a sudden epidemic attacked the town, which was 
traced to a house to which turkeys had been brought from 
Salonica. All these turkeys but one had died from fowl-diph- 
theria, and the survivor was found suffering from paralysis of 
the feet. But the part played in the spread of diphtheria by 
animals must be small in comparison to the direct contagion 
conveyed by human beings to each other. It is this which is 
responsible for the present disastrous epidemic in London, and 
whether, as Dr. Thorne Thorne surmises in his admirable 
work on modern diphtheria, its beginnings are due to some pro- 
perty of progressive infectiveness in the disease itself, which 
can lie latent as sore-throat, and be nourished by air, soil, or 
water into diphtheria, or whether its origin is still unguessed, 
doctors seem to agree that its main propagating-beds are the 
schools. How the spread of a disease is to be checked, 
which at first cannot be distinguished from sore-throat, in 
huge school-rooms crowded with the children of the London 
poor, engaged all day in viva voce lessons, with singing and 
reading aloud as parts of their daily work, is the problem 
to which the attention of the medical department of the 
Local Government Board is now specially directed. Closing 
a school is too serious a step to be taken, except as an ex- 
treme measure; and the doctors must first enlist the aid 
of the masters and mistresses, and, to some extent, educate 
them as medical assistants. A daily inquiry as to “sore- 
throats” is at present as necessary a part of tbe schoo! super- 
vision as the maintenance of cleanliness, and a strict record 
of the alleged reasons for “absences” should be kept for the 
ase of the medical inspector. But is it probable that diph- 
theria can be confined to the elementary schools? If the 
present epidemic once gained a footing in the great public 
boarding-schools, whose members are exposed to the same 
chances of communicating infection when at work, and also 
live for months in common sleeping and dwelling rooms, the 
mischief seems even more likely to spread. The public- 
schools, now so careful to publish their scholastic successes, 
would do well to take this opportunity to publish their health 
returns with the same regularity. 








THE WORLDLY WISDOM OF BACON. 

OST—if, indeed, not all—men of experience in the world 

and its ways, will tell you that they never learned 
anything worth learning from the maxims of that numerous 
band of writers who have attempted to give prudent advice 
in matters of human conduct. Such stored-up worldly 
wisdom, according to the better opinion, is perfectly use- 
jess for any practical purpose. But though no one will 
ever admit that he has found it possible to get on by a 
judicious use of maxims, and though most men are quite 
sincere when they express their belief in the futility of all 
tules of behaviour, it cannot be doubted that these proverbs 
and sayings, in which are concentrated the cunning and ex- 
perience of many thousand years, have a very considerable 
effect on human action. We hardly think that it would be 
possible to find a man who had not at some time in his life 
found consolation in the apophthegm, “When things are at 
their worst they begin to mend,” and almost unconsciously 
most men have, deep down in their minds, a series of rough- 
and-ready and self-selected maxims which they apply to the 
facts of life. They might be ashamed to admit the fact, but in 
reality these half-a-dozen old saws are the marks by which they 
shape their course through life. People wonder why Jones is 
a little reserved even with his greatest friends; or again, why, 
when he had got the whip-hand over Smith, who had been so 
Jong his enemy, he did not use hisadvantage. If Jones told 
the truth, he would mention that he had long been under the 
influence of the Persian saying,—“ Never treat a friend as if 
he could never become an enemy, or an enemy as if he could 
never become a friend.” Superficially, we may seem much 
too great and good and intelligent and highly-cultivated to 
bother about such pedantry as maxims of conduct, but as 
often as not, a golden treasury of them is not only selected 





and preserved at the back of our minds, but kept in constant 
use. 

In the matters of public concern Bacon was probably the 
ablest and acutest inventor and compiler of concentrated 
pieces of worldly-wisdom who ever lived and wrote. He was 
essentially “a politic man,”—a politician, that is, in the 
Elizabethan sense, one who took pains to understand men’s 
minds and sway them at his will,—a Machiavelli without the 
wickedness and cruelty. Many of Bacon’s comments on the 
conduct of public affairs are extraordinarily apt and useful. 
Take, for example, what he says about the physical features 
of council, and how the nature of the council may be shaped 
and altered by the fact of a long or a square table. “A long 
table and a square table, or seats about the walls, seem 
things of form, but are things of substance; for at a long 
table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway all the business; 
but in the other form there is more use of the counsellors’ 
opinions that sit lower.’ No one who has sat on a committee 
can fail to appreciate the practical wisdom of this remark, and 
we doubt not that at the present day there are plenty of men 
who, without knowing it, adopt Bacon’s distinction and act 
onit. If they want the Board to be swayed by the chairman, 
they take care that the essential piece of office-furniture shall 
be of the long shape. What Bacon says of the King in 
Council is not less true: “A King, when he presides in 
council, let him beware how he opens his own inclination 
too much in that which he propoundeth ; for else councellors 
will but take the wind of him, and instead of giving 
free counsel, will sing him a song of ‘placebo.’” A chair- 
man who sits with a committee of men whom for any 
reason he overshadows should be very careful if he does not 
want merely to hear the echo of his own voice. Another 
passage in the essay on “Counsel,” from which the above 
are taken, is full of worldly wisdom. In determining questions 
of importance, says Bacon, it is useless to take counsel “ con- 
cerning matters if they take no counsel likewise concerning 
persons.” Matters are as “ dead images,” but the life of the 
execution of affairs “ resteth in the good choice of persons.” 
In plain words, it is no good to agree in the abstract that 
such and such a thing ought to be done, unless one is 
prepared to consider who can be entrusted with the doing 
of it. An admirable piece of worldly wisdom for the use 
of politicians is contained in Bacon’s remarks about the 
speeches of Princes: “Surely Princes had need, in tender 
matter and ticklish times, to beware what they say, especially 
in these short speeches, which fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of their secret intentions; for as for 
large discourses, they are flat things, and nct so much noted.” 
AllEurope has seen the truth of these shrewd words exemplified 
in the German Emperor. While he made use of short sharp 
speeches, Germany trembled whenever there was a military 
banquet. Some cumbrous epigram about smashing opponents 
and grinding them to powder, or some dangerous compliment 
in regard to his allies, was certain to fly abroad like a dart, and 
was held to have been shot out of the Emperor’s secret inten- 
tions. Now, however, the Kaiser makes large discourses, which 
are, for the most part, “ flat things, and not so much noted.” 
Mr. Gladstone, too, t is clear, has acted throughout his life 
on Bacon’s principle. He has seen and avoided the danger of 
short pregnant speeches, and has had recourse to those verbal 
poultices which act so soothingly on his supporters and 
give the minimum of offence. Only when Mr. Gladstone has 
broken his rule of making large flat discourses, has he done 
himself harm by the spoken or written word. His remark 
that he was a pure Scotchman and that Englishmen needed 
discipline, has raised far more antagonism than a dozen 
volumes of Midlothian addresses. Bacon is always singularly 
happy when providing rules of condact for ralers and Princes. 
The essay on “ Empire ” is full of sound and sagacious reflec- 
tions on the essential conditions of sovereignty. All the 
precepts of Royalty are, he tells us, gathered together in the 
two remembrances, “ Memento quod es homo” and “ Memento 
quod es Deus or vice-Deus.” We doubt whether any King 
—and by a King we mean not a constitutional King, but 
one who rules as well as reigns—was ever really successful 
in his office who did not in effect act on these two maxims. 
The King who is too cynical or too humble to believe him- 
self set above and apart from other men, and occupying a 
semi-divine state, will never be able to endure the trials and 
the loneliness of absolute power. Again, the King who fails 
to remember that he is a man, will end by making himself 
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ridiculous,'and so will detract greatly from§his influence. 
Take the case of Louis XIV. If he had borne in mind 
the “Memento quod es homo,” he would have avoided 
weakening his influence by those acts of overweening 
vanity which, though they “paid” while all went well, 
had so damaging an effect when old age and disaster 
overtook him. The loneliness and the lack of stimulating 
desires which beset those who hold imperial power, are often 
overlooked ; yet, in truth, they yield the secret by which the 
actions of Kings may be best measured. Bacon’s analysis is 
extraordinarily clear-sighted:—‘“It is a miserable state of 
mind to have few things to desire, and many things to fear ; 
and yet that commonly is the case with Kings, who, being at 
the highest, want matter of desire, which makes their minds 
more languishing; and have many representations of perils 
and shadows, which make their minds the less clear; and 
this is one reason also of that effect which the Scripture 
speaketh of, ‘ That the King’s heart is inscrutable :’ for mul- 
titude of jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire, 
that should marshal and put in order all the rest, maketh any 
man’s heart hard to find or sound.” Here, says Bacon, is to 
be found the explanation of the fact that Kings so often seem 
childish and petty, and set their minds on “ toys,’—“ some- 
times upon a building, sometimes upon erecting of an order :” 
—“‘This seemeth incredible unto those that know not the 
principle, that the mind of man is more cheered and refreshed 
by profiting in small things, than by standing at a stay in 
great.” 

Under the head of “ Cunning,” Bacon in his Essays gives a 
number of the lower devices of worldly wisdom. Here isa 
receipt for getting through an unpleasant but necessary piece 
of business that is used every day by private secretaries and 
head-clerks :—“ Another is, that when you have any thing to 
obtain of present dispatch, you entertain and amuse the 
party with whom you deal with some other discourse, that he 
be not too much awake to make objections. I knew a coun- 
sellor and secretary, that never came to Queen Elizabeth of 
England with bills to sign, but he would always first put her into 
some discourse of State, that she might the less mind the bills.” 
The essays on “ Negotiating” and on “Ceremonies and Re- 
spects” are perfect mines of astute reflection useful in the 
conduct of life, and as worthy of note now as in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James. How often is the question 
asked in regard to the making of some bargain,—‘“ Will it be 
best to do it by personal interview or by letter?” Bacon dis- 
eusses very ably what business is best managed by the one 
and what best by the other. One of his “ tips ” may be quoted : 
* To deal in person is good when a man’s face breedeth regard, 
as commonly with inferiors.” That nice question, the choice 
of instruments in negotiating, is also well analysed. “Bold 
men for expostulation, fair-spoken men for persuasion, crafty 
men for inquiry and observation, forward and absurd men for 
business that doth not well bear out itself.” We should use 
also, he tells us, “ such as have been lucky, and have prevailed 
before in things wherein you have employed them; for that 
breeds confidence, and they will strive to maintain their pre- 
scription.” That was the first Rothschild’s opinion as well 
as Bacon’s, In the essay on “ Ceremonies and Respects” is to 
be found an excellent statement of the via media between 
formality and slovenliness. ‘: Not to use ceremonies at all is 
to teach others not to use them again; and so diminisheth 
respect to himself; especially they are not to be omitted to 
strangers and formal natures: but the dwelling upon them, 
and exalting them above the moon, is not only tedious, but 
doth diminish the faith and credit of him that speaks: and, 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual and im- 
prin'ing passages amongst compliments, which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it.” 

As may be seen from the examples we have cited, a 
useful, or at any rate an entertaining, little volume of worldly 
wisdom might easily be made up out of Bacon’s works. We 
wish that Mr. Grosart had made such a book instead of his 
“Thoughts that Breathe and Words that Burn,” from Bacon, 
—the title of the work which he has just added to Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s “Elizabethan Library.” Such a title does not fit 
Bacon’s style well, which always has too much of astuteness 
and deliberateness for that description. As it is, Mr. Grosart’s 
pretty little volume wants coherence and a centre of interest. 
It is only so many passages from Bacon hurled at the reader’s 
head. No doubt it is in a sense an interesting and readable 
book,—two hundred pages of Bacon could, of course, be 








nothing else; but it is not as interesting as it might have 
been. Bacon’s maxims of conduct would, however, have been 
exactly suitable for preservation in a dainty miniature volume 
of the sort Mr. Elliot Stock is issuing. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON MR. GLADSTONE. 
{To tHE EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—I have every reason to be more than satisfied with your 
comments on my recent speech at Glasgow, in the Spectator 
of November 4th; but there is one mistake in them on a 
matter of fact, which I hope you will allow me to correct. 

In one paragraph you write under the impression that, in 
1885, I was still as closely connected with Mr. Gladstone ag 
Lord Hartington was, or any other of his then recent col- 
leagues, and consequently you suppose that I had the same 
good reason to complain as they had of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
cealment from them of the new policy which he had been 
“hatching in his mind,” and which he so suddenly revealed. 

This is a mistake. I had left Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
in 1881, because of objections to his second Irish Land Act of 
that year, which have been amply justified by the events. 
During the four years between that date and Mr. Gladstone’s 
secession from his own principles and from his colleagues, I 
had, on the whole, continued to support him and my old col- 
leagues on almost all other questions,—so much s0, that I 
voted with him against the majority of the House of Lords 
when it insisted that the Reform Bill of 1884 should deal with 
the whole question, including both the franchise and the 
redistribution of seats. They had a right to do so; but at 
that time I had still so much confidence left in Mr. 
Gladstone that I had not the same fear which the House 
of Lords entertained, that he would use the new franchise 
to “ jerrymander” the constituencies. But although I 
was, so far, still connected with Mr. Gladstone, I was not 
one of those who had the smallest right to complain of his 
secrecy towards them in his revolutionary change of policy 
on the Irish question of Home-rule. I have, therefore, abso- 
lutely no personal feeling in this matter, and had no cause to 
entertain it. I spoke, therefore, at Glasgow solely in the 
interests of the only principles and conditions of party 
Government which can be tolerated in a Constitutional 
country, or among a public who have any sense of political 
honour and fidelity among themselves. 

I have no right to speak for the Duke of Devonshire; but I 
have a right to speak of him, and I wish to add that I have 
never met any public man who is so entirely free from per- 
sonal feeling or susceptibilities as actuating his public conduct. 
He has repeatedly alluded, indeed, to the total want of con- 
fidence exhibited by Mr. Gladstone in everybody except 
himself and the Irish Nationalists, in 1885. But he has 
always done so in the same sense in which I have referred to 
it,—as a fact highly condemnatory of all the methods which 
have lately been pursued towards the party, and towards the 
country. The statesman who has so dealt with old and faith- 
ful colleagues, not on any detail, but in a revolutionary change 
of policy, “going down to the very roots of our whole civil 
and political Constitution,” and who has similarly dealt with 
an electorate which he confesses was as ignorant on the sub- 
ject as on the “ differential calculus,” is surely not the man 
who is entitled to lecture the House of Lords on the great 
principle—so grossly violated by himself—that legal powers 
and rights must, in our Constitution, be used with temper and 
moderation.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Inveraray, Argyllshire, November 7th. ARGYLL. 








[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Si1r,—The Spectator is conspicuous among anti-Home-rule 
journals for its conscientious desire to do Mr. Gladstone 
justice. It is plain, therefore, that your memory, and not 
your will, is at fault in some rather serious mistakes which 
you made in your comments on Mr. Gladstone last week, 
both in your “Topics of the Week” and in your leader on 
the Duke of Argyll’s speech ; and I am sure that you will be 
glad to have them corrected. 

In your “Topics of the Week” you say that the Duke of 
Argyll was one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in 1885. On the 
contrary, he had parted company with Mr. Gladstone some 
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years before,—ostensibly on the plea of ill-health, really, I 
believe, on account of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. You also 
say that the Duke of Devonshire “ has evidently not forgiven ” 
Mr. Gladstone for concealing from him the direction of his 
mind on Home-rule. But the Duke of Devonshire himself 
declared, in a public speech in March, 1886, that no one 
who had followed as closely as he had the working of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind on the Irish question had any right to be 
surprised at its latest development. 

The following statements in your leading article on the Duke 
of Argyll’s speech are, I venture to think, inaccurate. (1.) 
“His [Mr. Gladstone’s] first great surrender was to Free- 
trade.” Where is the evidence that Mr. Gladstone was ever 
opposed to Free-trade? You will find ample evidence of his 
enthusiasm for Free-trade as early as 1841 and the following 
years in Sir Robert Peel’s Government, when he succeeded in 
liberating a considerable portion of British industry from the 
shackles of Protection. (2.) You speak of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“anmouncement ” that he had taken up the cause of the disin- 
tegrators, and had become “the apologist for plunder.” Is it 
quite fair to characterise an inference of your own as an “an- 
nouncement” by Mr. Gladstone? You are entitled to your 
inference ; but it is certain that Mr. Gladstone would repudiate 
it with indignation. (3.) I see no inconsistency between Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation of office on the Maynooth question and 
his conduct on Home-rule. He resigned office then because he 
held that when a politician changed his policy in office, he was 
bound to resign office in attestation of the purity of his 
motives. But it was not in office—it was in Opposition—that 
he avowed his conversion to Home-rule; and so far was he 

from desiring to profit by it officially, that he offered, as 
leader of the Opposition, to co-operate with Lord Salisbury in 
passing a Home-rule Bill. (4.) You say that “the explosion 
at Pentonville did more to convince him that the Irish Church 
should be disestablished than any of the convincing argu- 
ments against it.” The explosion at Pentonville took place 
in 1867. But in the summer of 1865, Mr. Gladstone made a 
speech in the House of Commons in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and declared that the only obstacle 
to it was the apathy of public opinion in England. That 
speech cost him his seat that year for the University of 
Oxford. The Tory Party hailed it, in my hearing, by the 
mouths of their leading spokesmen on that occasion, as a 
declaration of a policy of disestablishment “ when Lord Pal- 
merston was out of the way.” And they fought and defeated 
him at Oxford on that issue. Is it fair, then, to ascribe his 
conversion to “the explosion at Pentonville”? You were 
evidently thinking of his reference to that explosion in the 
electoral campaigns of 1868 and 1880. But what he said then 
was not that the explosion at Pentonville had any influence 
on his own convictions, but that it was deplorable that 
English public opinion should require to be roused by such 
outrages to the fact that there was such a thing as an Irish 
question,—a very different thing.—1 am, Sir., &c., 

ScRUTATOR. 

[We were quite wrong about the Duke of Argyll, as our 
correspondent points out. As to the Duke of Devonshire, we 
certainly were not. It is perfectly true that he thought a 
close student of Mr. Gladstone’s career had no occasion for 
surprise. But he never said that his own colleagues had no 
reason for surprise at not being consulted by Mr. Gladstone, 
as old colleagues might fairly expect to be. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was an avowedly Protectionist Government when 
Mr. Gladstone joined it. Its leader defeated the previous 
Government which had declared for a fixed duty on corn, 
and himself proposed a sliding-scale, to which, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone was committed. If that did not amount to 
taking side with Protection against Free-trade, what would 
have amounted to it? Mr. Gladstone, in 1865, declared that 
the time had not come for disestablishing the Irish Church. 
After the explosion, he thought the time had come. That 
explosion, therefore, changed his conviction as to the oppor- 
tuneness of that policy.—Ep. Spectator. 





LORD CLIVE’S DEATH. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The Miss Ducarrel (properly Ducarel) mentioned in 
your article on Lord Clive’s death, in the Spectator of 
November 4th, was my grandmother. She used to tell her 
story of the event as follows, showing, as she was wont to say, 





the firmness of Lord Clive’s nerves. She was writing in the 
drawing-room of Lord Clive’s house in Berkeley Square, and, 
seeing him enter the room, she asked him to come and mend 
her pen. He did so, with a penknife from his pocket; and 
then, going into another apartment, immediately, with the 
same penknife, put an end to himself. My grandmother was 
a woman with a strong, clear head. She lived on to the year 
1834, when she was ninety-two years old.—I am, Sir, &c., 


21 Bolton Gardens, S.W., Nov. 6th. F. J. Hauurpay. 


THE MATABELE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—In your interesting article on “The Fall of the Mata- 
bele,” you make a grave misstatement. You say, “It is more 
than eighty years since a body of Zulus, calling themselves 
the Matabele, entered Mashonaland and assumed its govern- 
ment.” This is not so. The exact date of their entry into 
Mashonaland is not known, but it is certainly not fifty-five 
years ago. When Umziligazi left Zululand, he wandered 
about what are now the Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, 
and the Transvaal for a good many years, and eventually 
settled at Mosego, near where the Transvaal village of Rus- 
tenberg now is. There he was seen by the Rev. R. Moffat in 
1829, and by Captain Harris, Captain Sutton, Captain 
Moultry, and the Revs. Lindley, Wilson, and Venable in 
1835-36. In 1837, 107 Boers, with a few Barolongs, under 
Hendrik Potgieter and Gert Maritz, attacked him, and drove 
him out of Mosego. Later in the same year, Potgieter and 
Piet Uys, with 135 burghers, again went after him, and found 
him on the Merico River, fifty miles north of Mosego, and 
drove him still further north. In 1840, another commander 
was sent after him; but he could not be found, having, it is 
believed, gone to the Barotse valley of the Zambesi. In 1847, 
Potgieter was once more on the warpath, and came upon the 
Matabele at a place described as “a long way north of the 
Limpopo.” The exact locality of this place is unknown, but 
it is hardly likely to have been their present location, as the 
country north of the Limpopo was then infested with tsetse. 
It may have been somewhere about the Tati district. In 
1856, I think, Umziligazi was visited in the present-day 
Matabele country by the Rev. R. Moffat and Major Sam 
Edwards (as he is now), and these are described as the first 
white men to enter the country. Of course, a title of fifty 
years’ occupation may be as good as one of eighty years; but 
it is as well to be accurate in these matters.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Barmouth, November 5th. G. Lacy. 

[We welcome all information; but why does the error, 
which we took from an expert’s letter, signify ? — Ep. 
Spectator. | 








DEAN STANLEY AND MITRES. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SpecrarTor.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. P. Martin, in the Spectator 
of November 4th, is nearly, though not quite, correct in 
supposing that the remark of the late Professor Jowett, 
apropos of Dean Stanley, is a quotation from Sterne. But 
by him it was quoted from “Don Quixote.” In the twelfth 
chapter of the “ Life of Tristram Shandy, Gent.,” Yorick is 
made to say upon his deathbed : “I beseech thee take a view of 
Let me tell you that ’tis so bruised and 
misshaped with the blows which —— and ——and some others 
have so unhandsomely given me in the dark, that I might say, 
with Sancho Panza, that shoull I recover, and ‘ mitres 
thereupon be suffered to rain down-from heaven as thick as 
hail, not one o’ ’em would fit it.’”—I am, Sir, &e., 
King’s Lynn, November 6th. A. S. Paae. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SrectaTor.”] 
Srrn,—Your correspondent, Mr. Martin, in the Spectator of 
November 4th, is wrong, I believe, in attributing to Sterne 
the saying: “If it had rained mitres, none would have fitted 
his head.” What he is thinking of, I fancy, is the well-known 
passage from “A Sentimental Journey” :—“Grant me but 
health, thou great bestower of it and shower down 
thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy divine providence, upon 
those heads which are aching for them.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. WILLIAMS. 


8 Corn Exchange Passage, Birmingham, November 6th. 
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MR. DAVIS'S “AGRICOLA.” 
{To rue Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—May I correct a slight misapprehension on the part of 
your reviewer, in his notice of my edition of the “ Agricola,” 
in the Spectator of November 4th? In the passage, “ ubi 
officio satisfactum nulla ultra potestatis persona tristitiam et 
avaritiam et arrogantiam exuerat,” he infers from the omission 
of the period at “‘ persona” that I intended to make “ exuerat” 
dependent on the “ubi” clause. This was far from being my 
idea. I did not in my notes translate the entire passage, but, 
had I done so, it would have taken some such form as the 
following :—“ With no airs of office after his public duties 
were done, he was entirely free from avarice and repellent 
hauteur.” In adopting this punctuation, I considered 
“ exuerat” to be the main verb of the sentence, to which an 
ablative of attendant circumstances with a temporal clause in 
close connection with it is added. The meaning is thus almost 
exactly what your reviewer suggests.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Weymouth College, November 8th. R. F. Davis. 





THE “POLTERGEIST.” 
|To THE EpiTror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—In the article on the “ Poltergeist,” in the Spectator of 
October 28th, it is said that the noises must cause vibrations 
in the air. But may the noises not be hallucinatory? In the 
legends, it is not every one, always, who hears them. If this 
is so, I don’t know to what kind of conclusion it points; how- 
ever, the idea may be worth considering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. 








POETRY. 


BORN DUMB. 
My little love! my little speechless child! 
Can I forget my woman’s heart, and be 
For ever mute to grief, for ever mild ? 


Is it not hard to bear the falling rod 

When such an ailment for these baby lips 
Divinely suits the policy of God? 

The lambs that play too long at hide-and-seek 
Have tongues that ask for mothers; these, I know, 
Learn lovely meanings when the children speak. 





The mother comes from far across the field 
And calls assurance to her anxious child, 
As I had answered had my lamb appealed ! 


So with unfeathered blackcaps; so with things 
Whose tones are pitched too low for mortal ears ; 
They plead, and Nature sends them breast and wings. 


But I shall never hear that storied speech, 
That lovely language whose expression is 
Defiance of all rules that man may teach ; 


Nor hear against my heart a son’s content 
When for his mouth the willing milk is kind, 
And for his lips my fountain is well spent. 


I have brought silence to my husband’s knee! 
And he (O baby, baby, try to speak !) 

So greatly counted on thy mimicry 

Of words his wit prepared to plague thy lips, 
Ready to kiss that rosebud impotence, 

Thy mouth, and garner all thy precious slips. 


‘“‘ Mother,” he used to say, “ when I am worn 
In days to come with writing, you shall bring 
This bud of April on your shoulder borne, 


And he shall chatter to my chain, or tear 
My latest lyric, or shall cry to touch 
The raining splendours of your ravished hair, 


Until he dwindle and his eyes grow dim, 
And we can worship him before the fire, 
And kiss each other many thanks for him. 


We will undress him in your cradling lap, 
And spy upon his beauty, praying God 
To bless his life with fruit of tender hap; 


Then I will have him at my heart awhile” 
(O baby, baby, baby, try to speak !) 
‘And watch the fading of his sleepy smile 





Till dimples cannot follow kisses pressed 
Upon the pouting slumber of his mouth, 
And I restore his beauty to thy breast.” 


O husband, husband, and the child is dumb! 
The lamb outspeaks him and the day-old thrush,— 
How shall I break this news when that you come? 


My travail was for silence, and my dove 
Can only watch his mother’s moving lips, 
And never give her back a word of love! 


Father of his upon the ocean, come! 
Thy wife desires thy head upon her breast,— 
The child of our enchantment is born dumb! 


NorMAn Gate. 








BOOKS. 


——= 


CHARLES LAMB’S PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS.* 
Tuis little book, one of the so-called “ Scott Library,” con. 
tains Charles Lamb’s four published plays, and some of his. 
dramatic essays, with an introduction by Rudolf Dircks. We 
treasure up, out of all proportion to their real value, relics 
of those whom we have loved. Their very faults are forgiven, 
they are part of the creature we loved, their words are remem- 
bered, their letters cherished. It is only because Charles 
Lamb, Coleridge’s “ gentle-hearted Charles,” wrote these four 
plays, a tragedy, a dramatic poem, and two farces, that they 
are thought worthy of preservation. Lamb as an exponent of 
bygone dramatists, and Lamb as an inaudible echo, a feeble 
imitator of those dramatists, are two different beings. Wecon- 
fess to a flesh-and-blood liking for the critic, we can only feeb 
respectful amusement, secretly tinged with regret, for the play-. 
wright. As Lamb himself wrote to Coleridge in the dedication 
to his Collected Works anent John Woodvil,—* I had been newly 
initiated in the writings of our elder dramatists. Beaumont 
and Fletcher and Massinger were then a first love, and from 
what I was so freshly conversant in, what wonder if my lan- 
guage imperceptibly took a tinge? ...... I wish it had not 
some faults, which I can less vindicate than the language.” 
Reading over John Woodvil once more, it seems almost in- 
credible that Lamb can have meant it to be taken seriously. 
There is scarcely any plot and little action, excepting in the 
drunken scenes. In the third act, the hero and half-a-dozea 
roistering friends are drinking. John goes rapidly through 
various stages,—becomes first cheerful, then garrulous; pre 
sents Lovel with the secret of Sir Walter Woodvil’s hiding. 
place ; sheds maudlin tears at his own generosity; and then, 
growing quarrelsome, fights and disarms his friend. In the 
fourth act comes the one tragic incident of the play, where 
Sir Walter Woodvil falls dead at the discovery of his heir’s 
treachery, instead of putting to flight, with his younger son’s 
aid, the rascals who had come to arrest him. In the fifth 
act, John, sober and repentant, is discovered dressing, and 
there is a soliloquy to his clothes which is almost comic :— 
“ How beautiful [handling his mourning} 

And comely do these mourning garments shew! 

Sure Grief hath set his sacred impress here, 

To claim the world’s respect! they note so feelingly 

By outward types the serious man within.” 
This is truly the Philosophy of Clothes, and we feel inclined 
to exclaim with Teufelsdréckh,—‘* What meaning lies in 
colour?” Lamb seems to have had a weakness for black 
attire, and to have alluded to it often in his essays. In one 
he says: “A poor man on the stage is always a gentleman, 
he may be known bya peculiar neatness of apparel and by 
wearing black;” and in The Wedding, he calls it “‘ the proper 
costume of the author—the stage sanctions it,” and escapes 
the frowns of the bride’s mother at his own ill-omened appear- 
ance by a “lucky apologue, which I remembered out of Pilpay 
or some Indian author, of all the birds being invited to the 
linnet’s wedding, at which, when all the rest came in their 
gayest feathers, the raven alone apologised for his cloak 
because ‘he had no other.’” Lamb himself, with his dark 
hair and complexion, and his customary sombre suit, might 
have passed, as Hood says, for a “ Quaker in black.” We can 
hardly wonder that the Edinburgh Review of that day launched 
bolts of cheap satire at the conclusion of the poor little 





* Plays and Dramatic Essays, By Charles Lamb. ‘The Scott Library.” 
London: Walter Scott. 1993. 
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tragedy “on a little hassock in the family pew,” —a familiar 
object that seems stran gely out of keeping in a drama of the 
Restoration period. Yet among the manifold absurdities are 
a few scattered gems that have caught faint glows from 
older fires, such as the well-known description of the forest 
sports :— 
“To see the sun to bed, and to arise 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that bound him, 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 

Sometimes the moon on soft night-clouds to rest, 

Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 

Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 

Sometimes outstretch’d, in very idleness, 

Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 

When Mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 

Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn.” 
The line, “To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air,” has a 
strong flavour of Lamb’s “dear Margaret Newcastle’s” best 
conceits, it is almost equal to her verses on Queen Mab :— 

“When I Queen Mab within my fancy viewed, 

My thoughts bowed low, fearing I should be rude, 

Kissing her garment thin which fancy made, 

I knelt upon a thought, like one that prayed.” 
Referring to the extract just quoted, Hazlitt tells how “a 
friend, a short time ago, quoted some lines from the last- 
mentioned of these works (John Woodvil) which, meeting Mr. 
Godwin’s eye, he was so struck with the beauty of the passage, 
and with a consciousness of having seen it before, that he was 
uneasy till he could recollect where; and after hunting in 
vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
not unlikely places, sent to Mr. Lamb to know if he could help 
him to the author!” 

Lamb’s farces are not much better than his tragedy. 
Mr. H. was produced at Drury Lane in 1806, with Elliston in 
the title-part, but was, as Mr. Dircks says, “summarily 
damned.” It is full of lame puns, and the slight story is 
hung on an ineffectual surprise; but throughout the thin 
texture crop up scraps of that quaint literary iore that is so 
noticeable in Lamb’s better-known works. The heroine, 
musing over the letter by which the hero chooses to be 
known, mentions in turn Homer, Hamlet, high-born Howard, 
and Harley, the Man of Feeling. The hero speaks of a 
gentleman in company, who was indulging a free vein of 
raillery at the expense of the ladies, and stumbled upon that 
expression of the poet which calls them “ fair defects.” First 
Lady :—‘‘It is Pope, I believe, who says it.”—Mr. H.: “ No, 
Madam, Milton.” The essay “On the Custom of Hissing at 
the Theatres” embodies the author’s own feelings at the 
failure of his play. He calls himself a ‘“ Damned Author,” 
and says, “I shall never forget the sounds on my night,” and 
then he quotes Milton in his peculiarly apposite way :— 

«From innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.” 

Its failure must have been a great disappointment to Charles 
and Mary Lamb, for those were days of poverty and difficulty. 
As Canon Ainger notes,—* The brother and sister had looked 
forward to a success. They sorely needed the money it might 
have brought them, and Charles’ deep-seated love of all things 
dramatic made success in that field!a much-cherished hope. 
But he bore his failure, as he bore all his disappointments in 
life, with a cheerful sweetness. He writes to Hazlitt: ‘Mary 
is a little cut at the ill-suecess of Mr. H., which came out last 
night and failed. I know you will be sorry, but never mind. 
We are determined not to be cast down.’” His later plays, 
The Wife’s Trial and The Pawnbroker’s Daughter, appeared in 
Blackwood’s, but they show no greater power of dramatic con- 
struction, nor has either of them ever been produced on the 
stage. Mr. H., curtailed and compressed into one act, was given 
at the Globe in 1885, and was more favourably received in 
its old age than it had been in its early days. We cannot 
help suspecting that the house was in a certain sense a 
“packed” one, judges and jury alike won over to the author’s 
side, their taste duly cultivated by long acquaintance with the 
“ Essays of Elia,” their verdict no doubt delivered beforehand. 
The love for “gentle-hearted Charles” is inherited as a 
literary legacy by all students of English literature. 

It is a relief to turn to the Dramatic Essays, of which 
some half-dozen are given, as well as the charming story of 

“Barbara S——.” We find the “Notes on the Eliza- 





bethan Dramatists,” but we do not find the essay on the 
“ Artificial Comedy of the Last Century,” that celebrated 
theme that called forth Macaulay’s resounding rebukes, 
in his review of Leigh Hunt’s Comic Dramatists. It 
is quite true, as Macaulay says, that “Mr. Charles Lamb 
indeed attempted to set up a defence for this way of 
writing. The dramatists of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century are not, according to him, to be tried by the standard 
of morality which exists and ought to exist in real life.” His 
arguments are too well-known to bear repeating. Every one 
agrees with Macaulay, just as every one rejoices that Lamb 
rescued from neglect those forgotten writers and the contents 
of his favourite folios, his “ midnight darlings.” Both essays 
are incorporated in the English classics. Lamb’s admiration 
of the old authors was more from a literary than from a 
moral or social point of view,—he loved their very names. 
“The sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in the 
mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and Cowley.” Leigh Hunt says:—* How natural it was 
in C. L. to give a kiss to an old folio, as I once saw him do to 
Chapman’s Homer.” 

We enjoy reading his remarks on the Tragedies of Shake- 
speare, though we should not dream of agreeing with his 
whimsical notion that they are not fitted for stage repre- 
sentation, except, perhaps, in the case of Lear. What would 
Lamb, who disliked “the elaborate and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands,” have thought 
of recent representations of Lear and Hamlet? In his essay 
“To the Shade of Elliston,” he moralises on stage-trappings 
and clothes in much the same vein as Carlyle does in Sartor 
Resartus, which, by-the-bye, was written in the same year,— 
1831 :— 

“ But mercy! what strippings, what tearing off of histrionic 
robes, and private vanities! what denudations to the bone, before 
the surly Ferryman will admit you to set a foot within his battered 
lighter! Crowns, sceptres ; shield, sword, and truncheon, thy own 
coronation robes (for thou hast brought the whole property-man’s 
wardrobe with thee, enough to sink a navy) ; all must overboard, 
he positively swears—and that ancient mariner brooks no denial ; 
for, since the tiresome monodrame of the old Thracian Harper, 
Charon, it is to be believed, hath shown small taste for theatricals. 
Ay, now’tis done. You are just boat-weight ; pura el pula anima, 
But bless me, how little you look! So shall we all look—kings 
and kaisers—stripped for the last voyage.” 

It is difficult to read Charles Lamb without longing to quote 
him. In the words of his friend Barnard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, slightly altered,— 
“ Delightful author! unto whom I owe 
Moments and moods of fancy, and of feeling, 
Afresh to grateful memory now appealing, 
Fain would I quote thee—ere I let thee go!” 





THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Witt1am RENTON has produced a little book about 
English literature, which, though a most profitless perform- 
ance, may be studied with a considerable measure of profit, as 
a reductio ad absurdum of the so-called “scientific” method 
of studying the products of literature. It belongs to a series 
of “ University Extension Manuals ” which is being published 
under the editorship of Professor Knight, and which is appa- 
rently designed to supplement and systematise the oral 
instruction imparted in the various courses of Extension lec- 
tures that have of late years become so remarkably popular. 
We do not suppose that there is among students any very 
eager demand for an addition to the long list of volumes which 
serve up literature and science in a Liebig extract, but from 
the general preface we gather that the new series is to be 
something very different from, and superior to, everything that 
has preceded it. The “‘ University Extension Manuals’ are 
to educate rather than to inform;” they are to exhibit a 
“combination of scientific treatment with popularity” and a 
“union of simplicity with thoroughness ;” the “statement of 
details is meant to illustrate the working of general laws; 
while the historical evolution of the subject dealt with is kept 
in view along with its philosophical significance.” One would 
think that the compiler of a harmless unnecessary text-book 
of English literature might well feel appalled at the neces- 
sity of writing up to such a very imposing programme; but 
Mr. Renton, so far from being daunted, rises to the height 
of his opportunity, and makes it evident that he does not in- 
tend his performance to discredit the high-sounding promises 


* Outlines of English Literature. 
London: John Murray. 
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of his editorial chief.- He tells us that in the treatment 
of the theme allotted to him he has been careful to set 
about his task in such manner “ that the consideration given 
to an author individually is subordinated to that given him as 
belonging to a type or school, and the examination of a period 
supported by reference to its position in the history of Litera- 
ture as one of organic growth from first to last.” These 
sentences, and especially the words we have italicised, exhibit 
Mr. Renton’s enthusiasm for the scientific method; and with 
an almost comical consistency he has crowded his pages with 
such an array of tables, diagrams, and algebraically expressed 
statements, that any one casually opening the volume might 
suppose he had found a text-book of astronomy, geology, or 
engineering. 

The diagrams, which are announced on the title-page as 
-@ prominent attraction of the volume, are fearful and 
-wonderful affairs. They consist of circles, triangles, squares, 
and all sorts of figures, with sections and sub-sections, and 


. patches of shading, and names arranged here and there in a 


fasbion which evidently has some meaning, but which is so 
bewildering that, instead of the diagrams being elucidatory 


- of the text, it is only by the most arduous study of the latter 


that we come near to grasping the significance of the former. 
A description of one of the simplest of them may give some 
idea of Mr. Renton’s new method of literature. At the end 


- of the chapter on the Reformation, we have a right-angled 


triangle drawn like a pyramid standing on its apex. At the 
base, or top side, appear the words, “ Drama, Shakspere;” at 
the two other sides, ‘‘ Pastoral, Spenser,” and “ Essay, Bacon ;” 
at the corners are the names of Marlowe, Lyly, and Sidney; 
and in the middle of the triangle, in larger type than the 
rest, the name of Jonson. A casual glance at the figure sug- 
gests the idea that in the opinion of the designer Ben Jonson 


“is the most important literary figure in the England of the 


‘Reformation, that Shakespeare, Spenser, and Bacon are sub- 
ordinates of equal rank, and that, after them, also in a posi- 
tion of equality, come Marlowe, Lyly, and Sidney, “ which,” as 
Euclid says in relation to many other inferences from tri- 
angles, “is absurd.” Oddly enough, however, the absurdity, 


-which is only suggested by the figure, is explicitly affirmed in 


the text; and we have the following deliverance, perhaps the 


‘most extraordinary to be found in any manual of English 


literature :— 

«°The student who takes an interest in tracing the relations of 
‘the Pastoral and Essay in this age to the Drama may readily do 
so by means of the diagram, where the names of Spenser, Bacon, 
and Shakspere, representing each a single department, are con- 
nected with the minor authors (at the corners of the triangle) 
who excel in two. It is noticeable that the author to whom the 
others converge, who excels in all three departments, and who 
in that respect is the most central writer of the age, is Ben 


Jonson.” 


Just so. It is indeed “noticeable;” and it is not less notice- 


able that, by parity of reasonable or similarity of grotesque 
diagram, the first Lord Lytton or Mr. Andrew Lang, each so 
successful in many of the departments of nineteenth-century 
iterature, might be accepted as the leading writer of the 
Victorian age, with his place in the centre of a triangle, while 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Macaulay, Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, and 
Cardinal Newman, might be distributed somehow among the 
sides and angles. 

The fact is that absurdities of this kind—and it is im- 
possible to use a milder term—are the inevitable result of 
treating the material of literature as if it were essentially one 
with the material of physical science. The grouping and 


- classification, the telling of the links of cause and effect, 


which are so helpful—indeed, absolutely essentiali—to the 
fruitful study of geology or chemistry, can be applied with 
profit to the study of literature only by a student who remem- 
‘bers the essential difference in the nature of the facts which 
have to be dealt with. The various authors of a well-marked 
\period (say, the period of the Renaissance and Reformation) 
have much in common, just as the members of a group of 
stratified rocks or of vegetable alkaloids have much in 
-common ; but it is clearly impossible to generalise with 
the same confidence or to define with the same exactitude 
in the case of the first as in the case of the other two. 
‘The action of a glacier on the rocks subjected to its abrasion 
must needs have a uniformity which cannot be predicated 
of the action of a great public event upon the men brought 
within the range of its influnce; because, though there 
is something that may be called individuality in a rock 





or in a salt, the individuality of a man is a much more 
complex affair, which has to be reckoned with after a very 
different fashion. The flood of the French Revolution landed 
Wordsworth in a calm conservatism: it landed Hazlitt in 
vehement Radicalism ; on Keats and Lamb it seemed to have 
no influence whatever; and yet every one of these four men 
was a noteworthy product of his period, and, according to Mr, 
Renton’s method, they ought to bear a common impress, 
Indeed, with the fine passion of the enthusiastic generaliser, 
he is wont to insist that this common impress shall be borne 
by all authors who happen to be contemporaries. Thus, the 
whole of the seventeenth century is labelled “The Serious 
Age ;” though Mr. Renton is, of course, compelled to include 
in the chapter bearing this title such names as those of 
Waller, Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace, which suggest anys 
thing rather than seriousness. Of course, however, Mr, 
Renton is bound to make the most of every trifle that can be 
utilised in justification of his “scientific” method, and 
Herrick, who himself felt bound to make some apology for 
his “jocund” muse, is treated as if he were pre-eminently a 
seriousand even a sombre poet. In one line there is certain y 
a mention of his “ sprightliness,” but the reader who does nut 
know Herrick—and it is for the learner that such a volume 
as this is compiled—will carry away an altogether erroneous 
impression of the peculiar quality of Herrick’s genius. The on y 
poems mentioned by name are the Lines to his Dying Brother, 
his “Mad Maid’s Song,” his Dirges, and his Address to Lig 
Winding-Sheet, which are declared to be “among the most 
striking poems in our literature;” and in the final sentence 
of a brief characterisation which, in its entirety, does not fill 
a page, Mr. Renton is bold to say :— 

“Tt is precisely the charm of this graceful writer that he com- 

bines these qualities [imagination and fancy] as he combines 
lyric inspiration with meditation, devotional feeling with tender- 
ness; giving to the death-sweat, the winding-sbeet, and the 
grave the sweetness of affection, and to affection the symbolism 
and solemnity of religion.” 
If such grotesquely misleading characterisation as this is the 
natural result of a method by which the “consideration given 
to an author individually is subordinated to that given him 
as belonging to a type or school” or, in the present case, 
period, and if the method be the true scientific fashion of 
dealing with literature, we can only say that the sooner the 
fashion is discredited the better for all concerned. We have 
dwelt with special emphasis on this one feature of Mr. 
Renton’s book because it is the feature which at once dis- 
tinguishes it from its crowd of competitors, and largely 
deprives it of such educational value as it might have 
possessed. Its worth is still further impaired by that 
vagueness of expression and whimsicality of judgment 
which should be specially eschewed by the writer of a 
manual the aim of which is either to educate or to in- 
form. What instruction can be derived from the pre- 
tentious and meaningless metaphor of the sentence in 
which we read that Herrick is not “a golden writer like 
Shakspere or Tennyson, but he is among the first of the 
silver school;” or from the confusing sentence in which Mr. 
Renton tells his readers that “as Dickens bears the relation 
to Thackeray taat Scott does to Eliot, he bears the relation 
to Scott that Thackeray does to Eliot”?—a jumble which 
would remind us of the ancient riddle, “ If Dick’s father were 
Tom’s son, what relation was Dick to Tom? ” were it not that 
the latter has some meaning, whereas the former seems to 
have none. Mr. Renton’s occasional recklessness of judgment 
is shown in his extraordinary statement that in humour 
and satire Hudibras “is superior to Don Quixote,” and he can 
even lapse into such an outrageous inaccuracy as that of the 
sentence in which Congreve is credited with Steele’s fine and 
famous remark concerning Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that “to 
love her was a liberal education.” It must, indeed, be regret- 
fully declared that, apart altogether from their scientific and 
diagrammatic pretensions, Mr. Renton’s “ Outlines ” are sadly 
out of drawing. 





THE SHEPHERD OF THE RIVER PLATE.* 
Tue Argentine Republic is not in good odour at the present 
moment with English capitalists, who are, perhaps, hardly in 
a humour to hear of its industries. It may be expected, how- 
ever, when the lapse of a little more time has cooled their 
resentment, and enabled them not only to take a calmer view 





* History and Present State of the Sheep-Breeding Industry in the Argentine 
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ef the situation, but also to recognise the undeniable share of 
responsibility which their own recklessness incurred in the 
late financial disasters, that they will learn to distinguish be- 
tween the plausible schemes of bogus speculations and the 
genuine enterprise offered by the two great industries which 
actually constitute the wealth and prosperity of the country. 
The solid progress of stock-raising and agriculture in the 
Argentine Republic deserves a more serious attention than 
it has yet attracted; and Mr. Herbert Gibson’s account of it 
in one of its aspects, that of sheep-farming, comes at a 
very opportune moment, if it be only to remind the Eng- 
lish creditor that the Republic still depends upon other 
industries than that of floating bubble companies, or starting 
rotten banks. It may be premised that the author has set 
himself by no means an easy task. He proposes to give not 
only a history of the past and an account of the present state 
of sheep-farming in the River Plate, but also to furnish use- 
ful information both to the would-be colonist and the sheep- 
farmer who is already settled in the country. To accomplish 
this object with any completeness he would have needed a great 
deal more space than he has allowed himself; as it is, his his- 
tory lacks something in the matter of clearness, and his advice 
to sheep-farmers leaves many important details undiscussed. 
That is almost the only fault that can be fairly found with 
his book, which in all other respects is a model of its kind. 
Not only does the author thoroughly understand what he is 
writing about, but he has recognised the necessity of showing 
evidence for all the facts that he asserts, and of backing even 
opinions founded upon his own experience by reference to his 
stock-book. What is especially needed in dealing with a subject 
of this kind is a straightforward, unpretentious, and absolutely 
unvarnished account; and that is exactly what the author has 
tried to give. To any Englishman who intends to become an 
estanciero in the River Plate the book should prove invaluable, 
as Mr. Gibson has collected for him a mass of necessary 
information which he could only otherwise acquire by long 
and sometimes sad experience. 

The chief difficulty encountered by the English immigrant 
is to make his knowledge of English shepherding conform 
with the different conditions of sheep-farming which exist in 
the new country. Everything is changed, the climate, the 
pastures, the stock itself, and, above all, the labour. At first 
he will be scandalised at the apparent carelessness and un- 
thriftiness of the Argentine shepherd, and the extraordinary 
traditions upon which the latter depends for the management 
of his stock. Then, by degrees, as he comes to realise that 
he is working on a scale and under conditions that make his 
previous knowledge somewhat inapplicable in practice, he is 
only too prone to go to the other extreme, and throw over all 
his old theories in favour of his new experience, becoming in 
the end even more slovenly than the Argentines themselves. 
Happily this has not been always the case; and the native 
sheep-farmers owe an enormous debt of gratitude to the 
foreigners who have introduced a better and more scientific 
system of sheep-rearing than they would ever have evolved 
for themselves. The history of the early days of sheep- 
farming as it is given by the author, shows how great a 
benefit the foreign colonist has conferred upon the country of 
his adoption by the introduction of good stock from Europe 
and an improved method of keeping it; and it is satis- 
factory to note that the chief pioneers in this movement 
were Englishmen. Some idea of the actual progress that 
has been made can be gathered from certain statistics 
which the author quotes as to the number of sheep and 
the relative weight of the wool-clip. In 1840, there 
were something Jike five millions of sheep in the country. 
with a yield of thirteen million pounds of wool, or an average 
of a little more than 231b. to each sheep. In 1890, fifty 
years later, there were seventy-eight millions of sheep, yield- 
ing 310 million pounds of wool, or an average yield of 4 1b. 
to each sheep. The real progress, however, was made during 
the last twenty-five years, for until 1866 sheep-farming had 
not fully established itself as a regular industry of the 
country. Taking into consideration that these statistics have 
been based upon wool that is sold in the grease, the yield per 
sheep can hardly be said to have yet reached anything like its 
proper average, especially if we compare it with the 5 lb. of 
wool averaged by Australian flocks, or the still higher yield of 
North America ; nevertheless, it will be readily granted that 
the improvement in quality is greater than the extraordinarily 
rapid increase in quantity would warrant. The improvement 





would have been even more marked, the author thinks, had 
estancieros thoroughly realised the fact that a bad sheep costs 
as much to keep as a good one. In this we think he 
is hardly just to the average sheep-farmer; the latter is 
quite alive te the necessity of improving his stock, but is still 
rather in doubt as to the direction in which he should seek 
improvement. Since the introduction of the frozen-meat 
industry, he has hovered between two aims,—a heavy fleece, 
and a heavy carcass. The Lincoln cross is the only one that 
really combines both advantages; but the Lincolns, which do 
extremely wellin some districts, are not at all suited to others. 
The author’s suggestions as to the suitability of various breeds 
to different parts of the country are, of course, sensible enough, 
but they do not cover the whole field of possibilities. It is 
no use producing mutton where the market for meat is out 
of reach; and a good deal of the land which he describes as 
affording excellent pasture for long-wooled, heavy-bodied 
sheep, is altogether too distant from any centre. It is true 
that these conditions are generally found upon land which is 
not far from the sea-board, but the sea-board and the mutton 
market are by no means convertible terms upon the Argentine 
coast, where sea-ports are conspicuous by their absence. The 
chapters devoted to the administration of the sheep-farm 
and the most prevalent diseases of sheep, contain a good 
deal of very sound and excellent advice. But there are one 
or two points upon which the author is strangely silent. 
The introduction of wire-fencing, and the division of sheep- 
runs into large potreros, or separate paddocks, effected a 
considerable change in the old method of keeping flocks. In 
former days, a shepherd had quite as much as he could do to 
manage a flock of a thousand sheep; now there is practically 
no limit to the number of sheep that may be allowed to run 
together but the opinion of the manager as to the largest 
number which is advisable. In Australia, we believe, breeding- 
ewes are allowed to run in flocks up to three thousand, and 
“dry” flocks often exceed six thousand. These large flocks 
have other advantages besides that of economy of labour and 
expense, but for some reason or other they have not yet found 
favour with the Argentine sheep-farmer, and Mr. Gibson’s 
opinion as to the present practice of division into small flocks 
might have been useful. Connected with this question is that 
of yarding the sheep at night. Although the reasons for 
shutting the sheep every night in the old corral no longer exist, 
the practice still continues in spite of its manifest drawbacks 
and inconveniences, and we look in vain for the author’s 
verdict on a custom which has been often the subject of 
much debate. 

His remarks upon the subject of the great plague of Argen- 
tine sheep-farming, the scab, are sound enough in theory, 
but we should be disposed to deprecate the sweeping stric- 
ture that he passes on the practice which is known as “ hand- 
curing.” It is perfectly true that dipping the sheep is in 
every way preferable to curing them by hand; but to say that 
the latter practice is more productive of harm than good is to 
say a good deal too much, and to discourage small sheep- 
farmers from adopting what is often the only remedy within 
their reach. The author must know by experience that to 
cure by hand is at least preferable to not curing the sheep at 
all. Nor does he give sufficient reasons for supposing that a 
scab-law would be less efficacious in the Argentine Republic 
than it has proved elsewhere. In the present condition of 
rural government in that country it would undoubtedly be 
most difficult of application; but that is a difficulty which 
would inevitably be overcome by a few years’ steady per- 
sistence on the part of the central authorities. There are 
other minor points of policy in sheep-breeding advanced by the 
author to which one might be disposed to take exception, were 
they not, after all, chiefly matters of opinion. On the whole, 
his book, though treating often of much debatable matter, 
calls for very little adverse criticism, and the author may be 
fairly congratulated upon having accomplished a very useful 
and a much-needed work. 





MR. SAINTSBURY’S DRYDEN.* 


Ir must have been with no slight feeling of pleasure and 
relief that Mr. Saintsbury sat down to write his postscript to 
this noble and—we are disposed to say, final—edition of 


* The Works of John Dryden, Illustrated, with Notes, Historical, Critical, and 
Explanat ry, and a Life of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Revised and 
coors George Saintsbury, Vols, XVII, XVIII. London: Paterson and 

0. 1892-93. 
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the works of Dryden. It has been a severe labour, and so 
protracted that nearly ten years have gone by since Vols. 
I.-VI. were issued. Prior to that date, Mr. Saintsbury had 
produced his admirable monograph of Dryden in “ English 
Men of Letters,” and bad exhibited in that volume a know- 
ledge of the poet and his age, which may be said to have 
marked him out as the fittest person to revise a new edition 
of Scott’s Dryden. For the extraordinary delay that has 
taken place in the completion of the work the editor states 
that he is not responsible, and expresses his extreme 
annoyance and regret, not only for the apparent breach of 
faith with subscribers, but also for the difficulties in which 
this interruption of the task involves the author who has 
to write for a living. “The thread,” he observes, “is 
broken; the continuity of attention and atmosphere is 
loosed; and even a strong memory will hardly keep intact 
large stores of miscellaneous information, particularly when 
it is required to receive and hold ready other stores on quite 
different subjects from time to time.” Readers may be 
indifferent to an editor’s difficulties, but they can appreciate 
his labours; and all who are acquainted with what Mr. 
Saintsbury has done in the earlier volumes of the series will 
give him the highest credit for conscientious labour, for 
accuracy and breadth of knowledge, and generally, although 
not always, for judicious criticism. And he has, too, the virtue 
of treating Scott and his editorial work with the respect due 
to one of the greatest names in our literature. He has been 
amused during the progress of the book to learn that some 
lovers of Scott and Dryden thought he was in some way 
belittling Scott. ‘Now this was a little hard,” he writes, 
“for if there be one Englishman who regards Sir Walter 
with respect and affection, not much this side idolatry, I may 
fairly claim to be that Englishman.” 

The two volumes before us consist entirely of prose writings, 
and contain the Life of Plutarch, the Controversy between 
Dryden and Stillingfleet, the translation of Du Fresnoy’s “ Art 
of Painting,” with the poet’s essay on the subject, the Character 
of St. Evremont, the Lifeof Lucian, &c. Dryden’s letters also, 
which Scott considered, with a few exceptions, singularly 
uninteresting, fill a hundred pages of the final volume. 
We have read the greater number of them through again, 
and are disposed to agree with him; although, coming 
from Dryden’s pen, it would be strange if they were wholly 
without value. The correspondence between the poet and his 
publisher, Tonson, and the peddling dealings of the latter, 
who complains that he gets fewer lines for fifty guineas 
than another bookseller for forty guineas, is a curious detail 
in the relations between them. “Upon trial,” Dryden says, 
“T find all of your trade are sharpers, and you not more than 


. others; therefore, I have not wholly left you :”— 


“Pray, Sir,” says Jacob Tonson, “consider how much dearer I 


, pay than you offered it to ye other bookseller; for he might have 


had to y® end of y® story of Daphnis for 20 guyneas, which is, in 
your translation, 759 lines ; and then suppose 20 guyneas more for 
the same number (759 lines), that makes for 40 guyneas, 1518 lines ; 
and all that I have for 50 guyneas are but 1446, soe that if I have 
noe more I pay 10 guyneas above 40, and have 72 lines less for 
50 in proportion than the cther bookseller should have had for 40 
at ye rate you offered him y° first part.” 
The “great Jacob,” as Mr. Saintsbury calls him, evidently 
judged of poetry by the foot, and used his yard-measure in 
estimating the value of his wares. The tradesman was not over- 
scrupulous, for he paid the poet in silver of inferior value. 
Then there is a sensible letter, with a sourd piece of criti- 
cism addressed to John Dennis, who, if he had profited by it, 
might, as Scott observes, have escaped the unenviable im- 
mortality Pope afterwards conferred on him. After saying 
that he considers our English comedy is far beyond anything 
of the ancients, and, despite its irregularities, our tragedy 
also, Dryden alludes to Rymer’s criticism, and adds: “ You 
see what success this learned critic has found in the world 
after his blaspheming Shakespeare. Almost all the faults he 
has discovered are truly there; yet who will read Mr. Rymer or 
not read Shakespeare? For my own part, I reverence Mr. 
Rymer’s learning, but I detest his ill-nature and arrogance. 
I, indeed, and such as I, have reason to be afraid of him; but 
Shakespeare bas not.” Strange to say, after these sound 
words of criticism, Dryden has the insincerity to comfort 
Dennis with the audacious flattery that “in the poetry which 
we call Pindarique” he is one of the greatest masters. “You 
have,” he says, “the sublimity of sense as well as sound, 


‘and know how far the boldness of a poet may lawfully ex- 





tend.” One wonders whether poor Dennis, whose gifts, such 
as they were, lay wholly in criticism, was blind enough to take 
the master’s pinchbeck for true metal. 

The poet, who was sixty-six when he wrote his great Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, is glad to hear that it is esteemed the 
best of all his poetry by all the town. “I thought so myself,” 
he says, “ when I writ it; but being old, I mistrusted my own 
judgment.” Dryden was a modest man with regard to 
his acquirements, and when he writes about himself few 
authors are more attractive. His love of literature and his. 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge were neither damped by 
pain nor age. After mentioning his bodily weaknesses he 
says:—“In the meantime, between my intervals of physic 
ie tetissite I am still drudging on; always a poet, and never a 
good one. I pass my time sometimes with Ovid and some. 
times with our old English poet, Chaucer, translating such 
stories as best please my fancy, and intend besides them to. 
add something of my own. So that it is not impossible, but 
ere the summer be passed, I may come down to you witha 
volume in my hand, like a dog out of the water with a duck in 
his mouth.” This was written in 1698. At the end of the 
following year his health was in the most precarious state ; 
yet he thinks it possible if he recovers that he may attempt 
Homer's Iliad. In 1699 appeared the Fables, which are among 
the fairest fruits of his genius, and in the following year he 
died. It is pleasant to remember that he lived long enough 
to know how well the volume was received. 





MR. LILLIE ON BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 
Tus book is, in the main, an abridgment of the author’s 
Buddhism in Christianity, with extracts taken from his 
Popular Life of Buddha. In the latter work, Mr. Lillie tried 
to disprove the generally accepted theory that the original 
Buddhism was atheistic; and in the former, to prove that. 
Christ was an Essene monk, and that Essenism was derived 
from Buddhism. His method is to string together numerous 
quotations supposed to prove his proposition, and almost 
entirely to ignore every argument on the other side. His 
style is extremely dogmatic; but his most serious fault is that 
he hardly ever quotes the precise words of his authorities, and 
often grossly misrepresents the sense of the passages referred 
to. He begins with a very one-sided view of Judaism, in 
order to show that Christianity cannot have been derived 
from that source, and then proceeds to give an account of the 
life and teaching of Buddha in such a way as to indicate 
points of contact with the life and teaching of Jesus, and to 
establish his theory that Christianity is merely an offshoot of 
Buddhism. Mr. Lillie ignores the fact that all of tie Buddhist 
books to which he refers in this connection, are believed by 
“all competent critics” (as he would say) to have been 
written at dates later than the Gospels, some of them several 
centuries later; so that there is less reason for thinking 
that the Gospels copied the Buddhist stories, than that 
the latter copied the Gospels. But, as Mr. Kellogg 
forcibly argues in The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World, none of the alleged analogies, nor even all of them 
taken together, are such as to lead any sober person to think 
that either religion borrowed from the other. Mr. Lillie, like 
Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light of Asia, makes the resem- 
blances appear closer than they really are, by importing 
Gospel phrases and ideas into his free paraphrases of 
Buddhist sayings and stories. For instance (p. 50), he ab- 
surdly renders the word “Dharma” by “the heavenly life ;” 
and into astory of Buddha accepting an invitation to dine with 
a courtesan, named Apapalika (whose name Mr. Lillie, with 
his usnal inaccuracy, alters into Amrapali), he interpolates 
the sentence (p. 61), “He explained to his disciples that the 
harlot might enter the kingdom of Dharma more easily than 
the prince,” giving as his authority “ Bigandet (p. 251).” We 
have looked at both the English and the French edition of 
Bigandet’s Life or Legend of Gaudama, and find that neither 
the above, nor any other explanation “to his disciples,” occurs 
in the story at all. This is only one of several instances 
where Mr. Lillie appears to have interpolated phrases into 
what he professes to derive from Bigandet and other authors. 

We are told (p. 85) that Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, in his 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature (p. 178), “ has completely dissi- 
pated” the idea that the earliest school of Buddhism, that 
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of the “Little Vehicle,” was atheistic. All that Rajendra 
Lala Mitra says, in the passage referred to, is that a par- 
ticular book belonging to the “ Great Vehicle” preaches the 
doctrine of “nihility,” and that this same book repeatedly 
refutes the system of the “ Little Vehicle;” but he makes no 
statement as to the latter system being theistic. The only 
positive evidence that Mr. Lillie brings forward in support of 
his theory, that early Buddhism was theistic, consists in three 
quotations (p. 93) from Asoka’s Edicts. One of these con- 
tains the following sentence :— Confess and believe in God 
[Isina], who is the wortby object of obedience (‘ First separate 
Edict, Dhauli,’ Prinsep).” Mr. Lillie omits to notice that 
Prinsep gave an alternative rendering of this: ‘‘ Worship ye the 
lord, who is alone worthy of worship;” and even supposing 
Prinsep rightly deciphered the inscription, there is no reason 
to suppose that the word “Isina” meant “God,” and not, 
rather, “our lord Buddha.” As a matter of fact, since the 
days of Prinsep, who published his text and translation over 
fifty years ago (Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1838, 
p. 434), important corrections have been introduced into the 
text of these Edicts (see Professor Kern, in Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1880, p. 379). In the text as given by Pro- 
fessor Kern, and by M. Senart ‘Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1883, 
Vol. I., p.171), the word “Isina ” does not occur, and the whole 
sense of the passage is entirely altered. Similarly, Mr. Lillie 
quotes sentences from Prinsep’s translation of the “Second 
separate Edict at Dhauli,” to prove that the early Buddhists 
believed in “ prayer” (p. 95) and in the “soul” (p. 96); but 
these words and ideas have disappeared in the passages as 
rendered by Professor Kern and M. Senart. 

Mr. Lillie is equally unfortunate, or perverse, in his re- 
ferences to authors whom he wishes to controvert. For 
instance, he makes Lightfoot (Epistle to the Galatians, 2nd 
Ed., p. 286) responsible for the following opinion (p. 141) :— 
“Bishop Lightfoot considers that Jesus was an orthodox 
Jew, whose mission vas to perpetuate every jot and tittle of 
Mosaism.” What Lightfoot really said was that Jesus “had 
discredited the law, but He had not deposed or abolished it.” 
In another place (p. 153), Mr. Lillie thinks he has caugbt 
Lightfoot tripping in his criticism of the author of Super- 
natural Religion; but a reference to the Bishop’s actual 
words, instead of to the incomplete quotations given by Mr. 
Lillie, shows that he did not make the “ whimsical” mistake 
that is imputed to him ; and the author of Supernatural Religion 
apparently saw the force of Lightfoot’s argument better than 
his champion, Mr. Lillie, sees it, for he cut out of the later 
editions of his work the passage in question, which Lightfoot 
had criticised. 

Mr. Lillie proves, forsooth, that Christ was an Essene, 
first by assuming the proposition on a priori grounds, and 
then by cutting out of the Gospels, especially the Gospel 
of Luke, all the passages which conflict with his theory. He 
incidentally observes (p. 152): “When I first read Luke 
critically ;” and then shows his ignorance of Greek, and utter 
want of the critical faculty, in the following remarks (p. 155) 
on Luke vii. 28-9, intended to show that the last clause of 
verse 28 is an interpolation:—“ John is pronounced the 
greatest of prophets, and his teaching the ‘counsel of God.’ 
Then comes my first passage in italics, the statement that the 
most raw catechumen of Christ’s instruction is superior to this 
the greatest of God’s prophets. It completely disconnects 
what follows from what precedes, and involves the silliest 
inconsequence, as shown by the action of Christ’s hearers. 
It is said that they crowded to the ‘ Baptism of John.’ Had 
that speech been uttered, of course they would have stayed 
away from it.” It hardly needs Macaulay’s schoolboy to tell 
Mr. Lillie that, when Luke used the word azricdevres in 
this place, he intended to ray that the people had already 
been baptised, and not that they crowded, after hearing 
these words of Christ’s, to the baptism of John. We should 
like to present Mr. Lillie with the following suggestion for 
use in any future edition of this book. Possibly, the real Christ 
was neither an Essene, nor an anti-Essene, but held a middle 
course between the two extremes of a life of pleasure and a 
life of self-mortification. If so, there was a single re- 
semblance between him and Buddha, one of more importance 
than any that is evidenced by all the trivial analogies pro- 
duced by Mr. Lillie; for Buddha abjured asceticism as 
emphatically as he abjured self-indulgence, and is said to 
have compared the perfect life to a well-tuned lute, whose 
strings were neither too tight nor too loose. 





THE CHURCHES OF PARIS.* 

Miss BEALE has written for a wide audience on a subject 

which is generally regarded as reserved to the antiquarian or 

dilettante, yet in a way which makes her work something 

more than a gossip or a guide-book. In this volume, not less 

than fifty of the oldest churches in the city of Paris are 

passed in review, and in many cases, the historical accounts 

are of much interest and merit; though the subsidiary 

purpose—that of reproducing in word-pictures the wonder- 

fal life-history of Paris on which her towers have looked 

down sleeplessly through the ages—has certainly failed of 
achievement. With regard to one feature for which we 
might reasonably have looked in any book devoted purely 

to the Church antiquities of such a city, we are keenly 

disappointed. The work is intentionally not architectural ; 
and correspondingly, it seems to us to mark a distinct 

opportunity missed, of purpose or want of it. To the 
ordinary English reader, the subject of French Ecclesi- 
ology is an impossible one simply for want of hand-books. 
De Caumont is out of date, Viollet-le-Duc out of question ; 
Winkle, Saint-Paul, and Corroyer are too incomplete ; and the 
last named writes in a concentrated strain of Chauvinism which 
invalidates all his teaching: while, again, Mr. Hare’s numerous 
guides are of a different and more scrappy nature. Mono- 
graphs on particular churches exist, some on an enviable scale, 
as Celtibére’s Notre-Dame, and Guilhermy’s Sainte Chapelle ; 
but such works are quite out of reach. Neither in English 
nor French, nor, we believe, in any other literature, is there a 
scientifically conceived and handy treatise on this subject. 
It was not, of course, to be expected that a work on the 
Churches of Paris would fill up the measure of such a require- 
ment ; but within its own limits the subject invited treatment 
from this standpoint, and offered largely in return. In spite 
of revolutions and burnings without number or end, Paris at 
this day boasts of ecclesiastical monuments not merely in 
number sufficient to put London, with her St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. Helen’s—and what or where else ?—to shame, but of 
architectural detail and characteristics qualified to illustrate 
questions of first-rate interest. Is “La Coupole Aquitaine” 
the original of the Gothic vault? and is Aquitaine-Anjou- 
Maine the birthplace of Gothic, spreading thence over the 
Domaine Royal, and finding its earliest perfection and ex- 
pression in the churches of L’Ile-de-France? St. Denis, 
which still preserves the arches of the choir and apse and 
apsidal chapels in excellent state, first exemplifies and 
is considered the origin of the system, or was anticipated 

only by the Abbey Church of Morienval. Notre-Dame, 
with its sexpartite vaulting still structurally perfect, displays 
the influence of it as markedly and early as does that of 
Noyon, and this, too, in a manner which is most instruc- 
tive by its incongruity. As is the case at both Noyon and 
Laon, the flying buttresses, the inevitable outcome of the 
high vault, are illogically placed, and the nave-piers occur out 
of the line of the central pressure, as if they had been pre- 
pared for a quadrupartite system of vaulting, and the design 
changed even in the very course of construction. As illus- 
trating the transition to the Early French style, no better 
subject of study could be offered than Notre-Dame. Again, 
for the comparative study of the problem of the development 
of bar-tracery—tbat adoption in ornament of the idea of the 
line for that of the mass to which we owe the decay 
of the most inspired art the world has known—La Sainte 
Chapelle is one of the most significant subjects, distinctly 
Early Frencb, as proved by its mouldings, and yet displaying 
the beginnings of the use of bar-tracery and of the change to 
come. It is one of the most curious problems connected with 
the subject, why it was that the change came so swiftly in 
France, and with so short a transition as compared with the 
case in England. Similarly, to come to the seventeenth 
century, the church of St. Eustache—Notre-Dame des Halles 
—is probably the only large church in France of pure Renais~ 
sance origin, however necessarily Gothic in plan. Elsewhere 

and in other ways the influence of the Renaissance on French 
architecture was confined to the ornamentation or partial 
completion or reconstruction of existing fabrics. 

This is not all, by any means. Yet of even these elementary 
points of architectonic interest Miss Beale’s book is innocent, 
although the accounts of these churches form a considerable 
portion of the work. It is, indeed, conceived from quite a 
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different standpoint, and must be held to lose correspondingly 
in design. The interest is rather legendary, and the purpose 
mainly concerned with stories of deeds of saintly founders, old- 
time manners, and revolutionary or restoration defilements. 
For such a task a gift is needed which we doubt whether our 
race possesses in any high degree. Certainly Miss Beale does 
not. There is a lack of harmony and sequence and bearing— 
of entrain in her narrative—the account, for example, of St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois devotes its five opening pages to the life 
of Germanus in Britain, with copious references to Bede and 
to one whom a friend of Gibbon styled irrespectively “the 
blockhead ” Whitaker. But apart from this, and far more 
unpardonable, is the tone of the allusions, the lack of sym- 
pathy and catholicity of feeling in the handling of medieval 
legend—as, e.g., in the account of the childhood of St. Gene- 
viéve—and the assumed and offensive flippancy of style. The 
statue of Clovis was “shunted” to the crypt of St. Gene- 
viéve; its other monumental fragments form a “ motley 
crew ;” the remains of Charles V. are divided between St. 
Denis, containing his body, and Rouen and Maubuisson, pos- 
sessing respectively “his heart and his etceteras.” And in 
describing the zodiacal bas-reliefs of the Porch of the Holy 
Virgin on the north side of Notre-Dame, Miss Beale is respon- 
sible—or we hope not—for this: “For April we see a person 
with two heads, one asleep and one awake, and showing that 
the climate was much the same as it is now; we see one side 
of him clad in the airy costume of our first parents, while the 
other is well wrapped-up in warm raiment. May only wears 
pyjamas, while June prepares for a bath.” This is execrable; 
and only all the more to be regretted because, within the 
limits in which the book is conceived, Miss Beale has done 
her work carefully and well, and, in every other respect, 
attractively. We could only wish our own great cities 
yielded material enough for such presentable treatment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ee 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

A Fair Claimant. By Frances Armstrong. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This book comes in the guise of a ‘“‘gift-book” and in the 
company of others of the same kind. It calls itself, too, “a story 
for girls.” It is undistinguishable, however, from the ordinary 
novel, except, indeed, in more than average merit and interest. 
Miss Armstrong must, we think as we read, have had another 
‘claimant ” in her mind. We have even the “ tattooing ” incident, 
though turned, so to speak, topsy-turvy. (Mr. Bethune, by the 
way, must surely have been very much out of his senses to tattoo 
her initials on his daughter’s arm, unless he had a vision of the 
future.) The story is very brisk and readable indeed, but it is 
only right to say that the “ girls” for whom it is meant should be 
out, or nearly out, of their teens. For one with anything of the 
“babe” in her, it is certainly too strong meat. 

The Treasure in the Marshes. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National 
Society.)—This is a story of “treasure-trove.” There are two 
finds. One is made by honest people; the other by people who, 
if not exactly dishonest, are certainly not high-principled. The 
issue of the two incidents is skilfully worked out, with the result 
of enforcing in a very fresh and lively way the familiar moral of 
“Honesty is the best policy.” The character of Kate, a girl by 
no means perfect, but disciplined into becoming a useful member 
of society and a good Christian, is particularly well worked out. 


My Godchild. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.)— 
Miss Theodosia Cartaret is called to the deathbed of a woman who 
is one of a company of strolling players, and stands godmother to 
a girl whose baptism has been delayed. The child seems to be at 
the point of death, but she recovers to go through various adven- 
tures, the being stolen among them, as also the playing of a part 
of no small courage in the George Gordon riots. The tale is of 
no little merit and interest; only the story of the riot has been told 
before in a way so masterly that no comparison is likely to be 
favourable. 

Personal Reminiscences. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—Mr. Ballantyne tells us very pleasantly how he came to 
write books. Abundant leisure asa clerk in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company suggested the writing, first of long 
letters home, and then of a tale. Then we hear from him how, 
having once taken up the occupation of literature, he proceeded 
to make various subjects his own, how he went out in a life-boat 
tug, spent his nights in a fireman’s station, &c. Unfortunately 
he breaks off in these reminiscences, which are full of interest, 
and for a reason—ill -health—that we greatly regret. The vacant 





space in his volume is filled up with some short stories, good 
enough in their way, but not so good, it will readily be 
believed, as the pages which the writer transcribes from his own 
life. 

The Castle in the Carpathians. By Jules Verne. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This story does not belong to that class 
of fiction in which M. Verne excels, the class which we may 
describe by the term, “scientific extravaganzas.” He is at his 
best when he describes some outrageous impossibility with an 
air of verisimilitude which it is impossible to resist. The Castle 
in the Carpathians is weird and romantic enough, and no one can 
complain that it is wanting either in incident or in interest; but 
it somehow fails to attract. The humorous element, to mention 
one cause, is not so effective as we have sometimes found it in 
M. Verne’s tales. 

Winning his Freedom. By M. Bramston. (National Society.) — 
Miss Bramston has had so much experience in tale-writing, and 
has shown such skill in the department of character-drawing, that 
we can scarcely feel Winning his Freedom to be worthy of her, 
She knows perfectly well how to use light and shade; but she 
has not made use of her knowledge, for Henderson Aylward, the 
bully of the story, from whom his cousin Piers has to “ win his 
freedom,” is altogether too black. The tale produces an impres- 
sion of almost unmitigated painfulness. Few readers, we imagine, 
will care to go over it a second time. This is certainly not gene- 
rally the case with Miss Bramston’s books. 

As Gold is Tried. By Harriett Boultwood. (Jarrold and Son.) 
—This is a girl’s story told by herself, not without what looks 
like self-consciousness and affectation. Naturally it turns upon 
love. There is nothing very remarkable or original about it, but 
it is at least harmless. 

Out of Reach. By Esmé Stuart. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The 
establishment in which Miss Esmé Stuart’s heroine finds herself 
is, to say the least, of an unusual kind; nor are Mrs. Sampson and 
her daughter Fanny people that one meets with every day. One 
must go back to other times, when circumstances made such 
things more possible, for examples of the audacity which made 
a prisoner of Miss Benita. This, however, is not a matter of 
much moment, We need not look too closely into the probability 
of the tales which we read at this time, nor make any difficulty 
if the element of romance is more than usually strong. If they 
are interesting, aud if they are wholesome, with a good moral not 
too obtrusively enforced, they answer their purpose. Added the 
literary touch which Miss Stuart knows how to give, we have 
every reason for being content. 

Darton’s Leading-Strings. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
This is an illustrated book for quite young children, made up of 
little sketches, anecdotes, stories, morals, and other matters that 
are likely both to amuse and to instruct. Some are particularly 
good, both as to text and pictures; as, for instance, “Corporal 
Frisk,” the dog that stood at attention. 

The Story of Howard and Oberlin. (W.and R. Chambers.)—The 
story of Howard is one not easy to write. It is sufficiently well- 
told here, chiefly by the judicious abstinence of the writer from 
controversy. Howard, without doubt, had the defect of his vir- 
tues. The determination that made him so great as a reformer, 
brought him into violent collision with other wills. But his work 
in the prisons of his time stands apart from his private life, and 
may be studied with interest in this little volume. Oberlin’s life 
is a brighter subject. Oberlin, too, had, it seems, a very deter- 
mined will, and strongly resented any interference with it. But 
what a marvellous life of good works his was! 

Sylvia’s Annual, 1893. Edited by Graham R. Tomson. (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden.)—There is plenty in this volume, which con- 
tains “ Sylvia’s Journal ” for the year, to please all tastes. There 
is something about literature, something about the higher educa- 
tion, an account of Girton College, a fair proportion of fiction, 
miscellaneous information of various kinds, and abundance of 
information about dress. ‘ Art Needle-Work Supplements,” 
issued monthly with the journal, are appended to the collected 
issue. Altogether, the magazine seems well suited to the public 
for whom it is intended. 

A Bitter Debt. By Annie S. Swan. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
This, like not a few other of the volumes which come under the 
guise and in the company of “ gift-books,” is, to all intents and 
purposes, a novel. The heroine is a factory-girl, who has the 
advantage or disadvantage, as the case may be, of reckoning both 
the master and the overseer of the factory where she works 
among her levers. The story of how she deals with the two is 
sufficiently interesting ; and there are other characters and inci- 
dents in the tale which contribute to its attractions. But we 
must own to not being able to reconcile ourselves to the way in 
which Miss Swan develops her plot. It has often been said that 
Pickwick begins by being a vulgar old fool, and ends by becoming 
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a benevolent and sensible gentleman. But the change in the 
character of Pickwick is as nothing compared to that which the 
novelist works in that of Justice Allkins. He is little less than 
odious when we first make his acquaintance, and he has reached 
an age when improvement is not very easy, for he is nearer sixty 
than fifty. But he is an estimable and agreeable person when 
we part with him, devoted to his wife, whose consent to the mar- 
riage he has won by an abominable falsehood, and, more marvel- 
lous still, greatly loved by her. How the refined ‘“ Pris” came to 
love such a man, certainly passes the wit of man to imagine. We 
quite agree with the principle of a tale-writer making everybody 
as happy as he can; but Mr. Allkins is treated far too well for 
his deserts. 

Warriors of Britain. By Walter Richards. (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.) —Here we have the stories of eleven “ warriors,’ beginning 
with “King Arthur,” whose claim to historical reality is very 
fairly discussed by Mr. Richards, and ending with Gordon ; Harold, 
Richard I., the Black Prince, Henry V., the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Clive, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Charles Napier, and Sir 
H. Havelock, are the other nine. It is impossible to object to any 
of these names. One’s only feeling is the number of claimants 
that have a title strong enough, not indeed to dispossess any of 
them, but to claim a place almost or entirely equal. The stories 
are well told, and the volume will be found both useful and in- 
teresting ——The Story of Napoleon Bonaparte. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—There is little or nothing to object to in this narra- 
tive, except it be that the writer takes far too favourable a view 
of Napoleon’s character. Perhaps, however, it was necessary, in 
view of the limits necessary for such a work, to take a purely out- 
side view of the subject. The campaigns are sufficiently well told, 
and there are many anecdotes of Napoleon’s earlier and latter days. 
We may rank with these volumes Walter Trelawney, by J. S. 
Fletcher (same publishers). It gives the story of the Arm2da in the 
form of 2 narrative told by a “ Parish ’Prentice of Plymouth.” The 
Armada, however, does not occupy the whole or even the greater 
part of the volume. The lad’s adventures on the Gold Coast and 
in the Spanish Main give occasion for a variety of incideats; but 
the historical element in the tale is the most valuable. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet S. Scripps. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is an entertaining study of that curious creature, an American 
child. The self-possession, self-reliance, self-confidence of the 
little fellow—virtues pushed, as may be supposed, to an extreme 
which, the philosophers tell us, turns them into vices—are described 
with plenty of humour. Little Willie, though badly spoilt, is a 
kindly-natured, good-hearted boy aw fond, and all ends well.— 
Paul’s Troubles, by F. Scarlett Potter (S.P.C.K.), is another story 
about a boy who goes through various adventures and undergoes 
certain trials, one of them taking the familiar form of a lost 
valuable, which, however, is accounted for in a way that clears the 
boy’s character.— Dick’s Water-Lilies, and other Stories. By Anna 
Temple. (Same publishers.)—Here are four short stories, suf- 
ficiently well written and assuring an excellent moral. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Adapted from the Translation of 
Elijah Wright, for the Use of the Young. Illustrated by M. de 
Monvel. (S.P.C.K.)—The illustrations are good and plentiful; 
and the verse reasonably good. Every one who can should read 
La Fontaine in French; but this is not for all, and hardly for 
children, whether their French be adequate or not. 





Contemporary Scottish Verse. Edited by Sir George Douglas. 
(Walter Scott.)—This is a very elegant and comprehensive Jittle 
book. In some 350 closely—perhaps too closely—printed pages it 
gives “asample rather than the highly concentrated essence of the 
Scottish verse of to-day and yesterday.” By Scottish verse, how- 
ever, is not meant necessarily verse written in the Scottish tongue. 
Indeed, only four of the writers whom Sir George Douglas has 
sampled, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Alexander Anderson, Mr. George 
MacDonald, and Mr. J. Logie Robertson, can be said to have made 
any truly serious attempt to use that dialect. As a matter of 
fact, Sir George Douglas gives a number of selections from Scottish 
writers of yesterday and to-day, most of whom have written 
exclusively in English. Thus, Emeritus Professor Blackie, even 
when he is at his breeziest—for example, when he is singing the 
praises of Jenny Geddes—does not even attempt so much as to play 
with the language which one would naturally think he would seek 
to charm with. It must be allowed, however, that the Scottish 
writers of to-day, whether they write in English or in the Doric 
(more or less), make a noteworthy body of poets. They include 
some writers who are only recently dead, such as Mr. William 
Bell Scott, and the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night ;” and 
among the living, Mr. Robert Buchanan, the Earl of Southesk, 
Emeritus Professor Blackie, Mr. George MacDonald, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson (an excellent portrait of whom forms the frontispiece 
to the volume), Dr. Wa!ter C. Smith, and that very powerful and 
promising new writer, Mr. John Davidson. Altogether, this is a 





selection which may safely be recommended to all, especially to 
Englishmen who wish to have a good idea of what living Scottish 
literature is, and yet shrink from the labour involved in dipping 
into the volumes in which so many poets—and poetasters—lie 
buried. 

The Godly Life. By W. E. Humphry, D.D. (Rivingtons.)— 
These sermons, preached in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, though not notable for any special intellectual power, 
though they do not recall Kingsley, much less Maurice, are 
carefully and yet simply written, and may be heartily commended 
from their containing the sort of preaching calculated to do good 
in a large metropolitan parish. Most readers of this book, 
however, will find the biography which is prefixed to the sermons 
the most interesting portion of this volume. It is the story of a 
man of a singularly gentle and sweet nature, and of considerable 
culture. At Cambridge he was Senior Classic and second 
Chancellor's Medallist in 1837, as well as twenty-seventh Wrangler 
in a strong mathematical year—who forsook the law for the 
Church, and devoted himself absolutely to its work. In 1855 he 
was called to the cure of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and retained 
it till his death. We can well believe that “those who knew 
him best could tell also of the beautiful simplicity and purity 
of his character; of the tenderness of heart which lay concealed 
under a calm exterior, though never far below the surface 
—tenderness which was brought out in a wonderful way by the 
sight of suffering, and which was coupled with a power of 
‘righteous anger’ in the presence of cruelty or any low form of 
vice, not easily to be forgotten by those who saw it revealed.” 
Dr. Humphry’s work as a pioneer, mainly in connection with 
New Testament revision, will never be forgotten. This volume 
ensures the immortality of his work as a parish incumbent. 


Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Carolina. 
By Walter Allen. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This interesting 
though too bulky volume belongs to that valuable class of 
literature out of which the American historian of the future will 
construct his account of how the Union almost literally pulled 
itzelf together after the Civil War. Its author describes his work 
as “a chapter of reconstruction in the United States,” that 
reconstruction having been accomplished by a man to whom 
are rightly attributed “ great force of character, a strong 
purpose, admirable courage, high culture, and a powerful 
eloquence.” The very fact that Governor Chamberlain was as 
fiercely assailed by orators and newspapers opposed to his 
policy as ever was a public man even in the United States, isa 
testimony to his being a man of genuine force. The State papers, 
the speeches, and the letters that are quoted from support this 
view of him. He governed South Carolina in the Republican 
interest at a period when it was a task of extreme difficulty to do 
this. Ultimately he fell, because, as he put it in a letter tc Mr, 
Lloyd Garrison, “the uneducated negro was too weak, no matter 
what his numbers, to cope with the whites.” Five years later he 
also wrote, “Time is the all-healer. The negro is readmitted 
to work, and the white man to power. These, with honest 
administration and law taxes, will keep the peace, and time will 
heal the wounds and blot out even the scars of old strifes.” 
Possibly it is so, but Governor Chamberlain and his trials, his 
victories, his defeat, his dubious treatment at the hands of his- 
tory, even his somewhat too decidedly Fourth-of-July oratory, 
merited such revival and explanation as they have obtained im 
Mr. Allen’s large volume. 

Anonyms. By William Cushing. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
With these two volumes, constituting “a dictionary of revealed 
authorship,” the great bibliographical enterprises of Mr Cushing 
have been brought toa close. It is a work of the sort which one 
might take up and revel in owing to the now open secrets of 
authorship which it reveals. How odd it seems at this time of 
day to come upon such an entry as “Ivanhoe: a Romance. By 
Sad eens Edinb.; 1820,” and to be told that the author was 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart, 1771-1832”! It is, of course, easy to 
indicate the extreme value of a book of this kind; but it is not sc 
easy to indicate its note, or even its characteristics. Perhaps one 
would be safe to say that if it demonstrates one thing more than 
another, it is the weakness of Anglo-Saxon disputants for writing 
pamphlets and refraining from putting their names to them. Mr 
Cushing completes his work in his second volume by giving 
an alphabetical list of the names of the authors found writing 
anonymously. 

General Maps for the Illustration of Physical Geography. Edited 
by Axel Staggemeier. (E. Stanford.)—We have here an instal- 
ment of five plates dividing between them “a prospect of the 
geographical positions” of the earth. Part I. gives the space 
between the North Pole and 30° N.; Part V., that between 30° S. 
and the South Pole; ITI., III., and IV., the remainder. 

Folia Litteraria: Essays and Notes on English Literature. By 
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John W. Hales, M.A. (Seeley and Co.)—Professor Hales writes 
nothing that is not well worth reading, but the contents of this 
volume are unequal in permanent interest and value. The 
“ Essays ”’ are, of course, much more elaborate and comprehensive 
than the “ Notes;” but they are less exclusively the outcome of 
personal research and speculation, and are therefore, comparatively 
speaking, deficient in specific gravity. Every cultivated reader 
will peruse with pleasure, and in most cases with profit, such 
papers as those devoted to ‘‘ Old English Metrical Romances,” “The 
Revival of Ballad Poetry in the Eighteenth Century,” “The Last 
Decade of the Last Century,” and “‘ Victorian Literature ;” and it 
would be unjust, as well as ungracious, to speak of them in 
terms which have even a suggestion of disparagement. They 
may, however, be not unfairly described as the recreations of 
a cultivated man; while the “Notes” represent the arduous 
work of a studious and profound scholar, and have the quality 
of instructiveness and illumination in which mere comment 
—save in rare instances—is almost necessarily deficient. It 
may safely be said that no student of Chaucer or Milton or 
Spenser who is determined to know all that can be known about 
his favourite author, and who can endure no gaps in his know- 
ledge save those that are clearly inevitable, can afford to ignore 
the pages in this volume devoted to certain moot-points raised by 
various passages in the works of these writers. What evidence 
is there in the “ Faerie Queene” that Spenser was acquainted 
with the scenery and legend of North Lancashire? What was 
the exact idea in Chaucer’s mind when he said of his Prioress that 
“her greatest oath was by St. Loy?” Does Milton’s published 
work suggest any reasons for his intention to tell again the story of 
Macbeth, that had been so recently and so impressively told by 
Shakespeare? The superficial “ general reader” is apt to dismiss 
such questions as these with a satirical reference to “ Dryasdust,” 
but for the serious student of literature they have a real interest ; 
and Professor Hales’s answers are always fresh, always sugges- 
tive, and in many cases apparently final. Among the miscel- 
laneous papers which do not arrange themselves in groups, special 
interest attaches to the article on ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” which leaves 
no doubt whatever of the erroneousness of the popular opinion 
that the two ballads, “The Battle of Otterbourne” and “The 
Hunting of the Cheviot,” refer to the same event. We cannot 
briefly summarise Professor Hales’s facts and arguments, but they 
seem to us absolutely conclusive; and though it may be he is not 
always so completely convincing as in these pages, we can never 
dissent without diffidence from a writer whose caution and can- 
dour are not less obvious than his wide knowledge. 

The Shadrach, and other Storics. By Frank R. Stockton. (W.H 
Allen.)—“ The Shadrach” is very much in the manner of Mr. 
Anstey’s “ Fallen Idol ;” so is “The Knife that Killed Po Hancy.” 
The title of the first is taken from a mineral, the product of the 
iron-furnace, which, having the power of resisting any extremes 
of heat, has also the power of cooling the temper and desires of 
its possessors. The possessor of this curiosity complicates 
matters considerably by endeavouring to regulate the affections 
of two fair friends. In “The Knife that Killed Po Hancy,” a 
gentleman of sedentary habits inoculates himself with the blood 
-of a Burmese dacoit, and thereby considerably changes his nature. 
We have said that this is Mr. Anstey’s manner; it may be Mr. 
Stockton’s too,—still, we do not associate it with his best-known 
‘books, “ Rudder Grange.” “The Squirrel Inn,” “The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Aleshine.” To these there is a certain resemblance 
in the other stories. But to whatever class they may belong, they 
are most distinctly amusing. 

We have received a new edition of Gulliver’s Travels, by 
Jonathan Swift (Blackie and Son). It is, we are told, a reprint, 
with the exception of some coarseness, of the original edition. 
Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. (Edward Arnold.)— 
The translation is that of Madame de Chatelaine. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. E. A. Lemann. The tales have not before, we 
are told, been ‘‘ adequately illustrated.” Perhaps so; yet we 
have an idea of having seen some illustrations of merit before 
these. Some of Mr. Lemann’s strike us as too academical; others 
are decidedly vigorous. On the whole, we seem to want a little 
more quaintness. 

The Spoilt Child: a Tule of Hindu Domestic Life. By Peary 
Chand Mitter (Tek Chand Thakur). Translated by G. D. Oswell. 
(Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta.) — Babu Peary Chand 
Mitter, ‘‘a well-educated, thoroughly earnest, and courteous Ben- 
gali gentleman of the old school,” who died in 1883 at the age 
of sixty-nine, was a literary philanthropist, and the author of 
various works distinguished by an ardent desire for the elevation 
of his countrymen, and a fine sympathy with all things that are 
lovely and of good report. The present work, “ Alalar Gharer 
Dull,” or ‘‘The Spoilt Darling of an Ill-regulated House,” was 
originally published some forty years ago. and is considered by 
eritics who speak with authority to be undoubtedly the best 








novel ever written in the Bengali language. It is, indeed, a 
singularly faithful picture of the life with which it deals, and the 
effect of its realistic detail is brightened by a fine humour that 
is rich in satire yet wholly devoid of cynicism; but we very 
much doubt whether it is a book which will find much favour 
with the ordinary English reader, who will probably think it 
tedious and dull. A Bengali unacquainted with the details of 
English life might find the same fault with “The Pickwick 
Papers ;” and, indeed, there is always a certain risk in trans- 
lating any work of imagination which can be described as “racy 
of the soil.” One thing, however, is certain, that those who enjoy 
the book at all, will enjoy it very thoroughly, though they may 
think that certain Indian critics are a little over-enthusiastic in 
comparing Babu Peary Chand Mitter with Moliére and Dickens. 
Eulogy of this kind is sadly lacking in discretion, and Mr. Oswell 
would have done well to ignore it. 

James Ingleton: the History of a Social State, A.D. 2000. By 
“Mr. Dick.” (James Blackwood and Co.) — Here is another 
addition to the already numerous imaginative presentments of 
life in England during the coming century. The first books of 
the kind had the merit of freshness, and were read with a good 
deal of the interest aroused by any really new thing in literature ; 
but prophetic fiction is now decidedly stale, and there is nothing 
in either the substance or the style of James Ingleton to excite to 
new activity the jaded sensibilities of the reading public. The 
Monarchy is abolished, and for a time a particularly irrational 
form of socialism reigns triumphant ; but everything goes wrong, 
and the story ends with the restoration of the present Royal 
family in the person of a Prince who is absurdly named “ Edward 
Guelph,” and who ascends the throne as King Edward VII. The 
book has neither invention nor imagination, and, though some- 
what sensational in parts, is, as a whole, decidedly dull. 

Cartoons: Social and Political. By “Cynicus.” (“Cynicus” 
Studio, 59 Drury Lane.)—Granted that a satirist is not bound to 
truth and justice, these cartoons may be praised. Their savage 
force no one can question. The draughtsman hits round im- 
partially. Capital and Labour, Church Law, and Physic, the 
Promoter of Companies, and the Director of Companies come in 
alike for the lash. But the effectiveness of the blow is not 
increased by this distribution. ‘ Defendit numerus.” If every- 
body is vile, no one really deserves blame. 

We are glad to accord customary welcome to sundry annual 
volumes of ‘‘Children’s Magazines.” These are:—The Rosebud 
Annual, with 250 Illustrations (James Clarke and Co.) ; Little Folks, 
a “new and enlarged series” (Cassell and Co.); the Dawn of Day 
(S.P.C.K.), an excellent magazine for Sunday-school and parish 
use; and, from the same publishers, the Children's Pictorial, 
intended more for week-day reading. It is really invidious to 
bestow special praise on anyone. All are got-up with a vast 
amount of pains, and are full of good reading, with illustrations 
for the most part of surprising excellence. 


Messrs. Philip and Son send us a really wonderful little terres- 
trial globe, entitled the “Graphic.” It is about as big as a largish 
cocoanut, and is mounted on a lacquered standard. The cost of 
an article of this kind is so material an element in estimating 
its usefulness, that we mention the price; it is eighteenpence. A 
child can hardly gain an adequate conception of geography with- 
out a globe; and with the thing supplied so cheaply, there is no 
excuse for attempting to teach the subject without it. 

We have received some specimens of Letts’s Diaries, now pub- 
lished by Cassell and Co. These diaries are of many forms, 
dimensions, and prices. We do not know the exact number of 
varieties, which, indeed, it would take some considerable time to 
reckon up. But they are to be counted by scores, and must 
mount up, to hazard a guess, to something between one and two 
hundred. In size they vary from “ foolscap,” i.e., 13 in. by 8 in., 
with a thickness which allows a page for each day, to the “ waist- 
coat-pocket diary,” with dimensions 3} in. by j in. by } in. (thickness). 
Specialities are made for commercial and professional purposes. 
We have before us, for instance, a very complete and useful 
Letts’s Clerical Diary, Ofice Diaries, rough and other, and Scribbling 
Diaries. Protecting covers, which can be used for an indefinite 
number of years, are also supplied. 
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LIBERTY « CO, |°278"23%.7 Lp Pees a (Regd.) 


DAMASQUE Like Rich Silk Brocade. 


Many new exclusive 4 oe designs have 


WALL-PAPERS. been added to Messrs. Liberty’s selection of 


Damasque Wall-Papers, for Dining Rooms, 
Drawing Rooms, Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
Bed Rooms, &c. 

Prices from 1d. per yard per piece of 12 yds, 


New Pattern-Borks post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


_100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ExcLusivEk REGISTERED 
ESIGNS, 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCE, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 
needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has sll the 
comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country house.”’ 
Beautifal Private Ground, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 

sed in England for winter and spring residence. 

‘or terms and testimonials, apply to O. F. CARPENTER, 

Bishop Teigaton, near ‘Teignmouth. 


| SUTTON’S 
yo | COLLECTIONS OF HYACINTHS 
SUTTON'S FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 


25 Named Hyacinths in 25 very choice sorts, 21s., 


H YA Cc l N T H S. 12 Named Hyacinth in 12 ke sorts, 9s., post- 
ree, 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





TURKISH 
BATHS. 

MASSAGE. |sur 

ELECTRICITY. 











About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, an 
the ay are co: tent to wear spectacles made 
with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 


N E U AL straining and inpairment of the vision. For the 

U Q eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 

separately. This method is always practised by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
Strand, London, 7 C., where he may be consulted 
personally, free of charge, ag, ee spectacles for 
all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s ngcesenes from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt, Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensu 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF fh 05 pmew “" “ 
e Lancet. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent mew'O on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHSBAPSIDE, E. 9-5 3 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, W 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 .. £391,800,000. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


sell the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe at 3s. 6d.a pound. This tea is perfect in 
every way, and possesses double the strength of other tea without bitterness, 
Pound samples can be had for trial on receipt of postal order. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E. Cc. 


TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 


and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’:. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for all hi D ts copied in best style at lowest rates. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager. 
National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chaucory Lane. 
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MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 
B AT H ° Letters to the aang will receive every attentior. 


THE ZEOLIAN as a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Chopin’s Waltzes 
and Nocturnes, or the famous Shadow Dance, as 
sung by Patti (her voice only absent), and all other 
Arias that one could name. 
THE ZEOLIAN as a Luxury has no equal. It gives you upwards 
of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL WORKS. It plays 
whenever you choose to hear, and wins the ex- 
tremest fascination of great Musicians even more 
than it does the unmusical person; and any one 
can p a thy after a few days’ practice, whether 
musically educated or not. Signor Luigi Arditi 
says he recognises 
as ‘fone of the greatest inventions of the present 


THE ZOLIAN 85.0". 


Your visit to our show-rooms will be esteemed a favour. 
All particulars free by post. 


GEO. WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 


The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 

















HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBE ETH, A.K.A. (printed on —s paper). after the p‘cture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H B. DaVIS, RA, 
Also a cha: c2 of gaining, as the FI RST paldor the Im portant Original 
Painti ng iby F. GOODALL, R.A, of 
KEBEKAH.” 
Or further valuable OY ss in pict 1res and other work: of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guieea. Extra subs>sriptions for a-tists’ and other 
proo‘s of the etching, five, thre>, and two guineas, 
Fall particulars may be obtained at the Society’ 3H rae, u2, Strand, W. Cc. 
EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. ‘PRINCE’ ‘S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Novem- 
ber 12th, at 11.15; Mr. Wirxu1aM M. SALTER (Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society), on “ The Next Step in Christianity.’’ 


by INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

H I), Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engine: r fur em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them fur com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department avd Three Appointments as Assistant-inperinte dents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For part.culars, apply to the SECR STARY, at the College. 








MUYDEN— 


Highest references. 





EVEY, SUISSE.—Mesdames VAN 
BOARDING-3CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
Cherming and healtby locality.—Terms on application, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES (OPEN to MEN and WOMEN). 

A COURSE of FOUR POPULAR LECTURES on“ Ancient Volcanoes and 
Glaciers of North Wales,” illustrated by Lime-light Views, will be given by Miss 
C. A. RAISIN, B.Sc., on FRIDAYS, beginning November 17th, at 4 15. 

Fee for the course, 53,; any single lecture, 2s. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

THREE SPECIAL LECTURES, free on presentation of visiting cards, and 
so to men and women, will be given on the fo'lowing WEDNESDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, at 4.30 :— 

November 22 —“ Milton in Relation to Education,’ by R. F. CHARLES, M.A. 

November 29.—‘ The Dullard School in Germany,” by Miss M. HODGE. 

December 6.—“ Pestalozzi,”” by JOHN RUSSELL. B.A. 

All inquiries to be made of the Principal, Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





eee COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


PREPARATION for MATRICULATION and all the EXAMINATIONS for 
DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE held by the University of London. Lectures 
may be attended by students not entering for any examination. Special lectures 
are now being given for the M.A. Degree, Branch IV. 


The Biologica), Botenical, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories are open to 
students for practical work and for original research. 


The Art School is open daily from 10 to 4, 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


mings THE 
Core COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J.D, McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Poarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 


HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 





iO TU DN?S 8:2 RL ees METHOD. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
Life lived through in imagination by series of actions, first orally, then writing ; 
Bi chological grammar. Success guaranteed. CLASSES begin NEXT WEEK, 
ENCH and GERMAN every day, mornings; also evenings (Fr., W. and F., 7-9; 
Ger., M. and Th., 8-10). Italian, M. and Th, 2-4; alsoSpaaish. Russian shortly. 


Prospectus for stamp. Directors—H. SWAN and V. BETIS. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for the CRAMMERS.— 


Special attention given to Modern Languages. Inclusive terms, £60, 
—For particulars, address 


The WARDEN, St. George’s School, Bruges, Belgium, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 


—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 








: os LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £3 to £4 10s. per month, General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY. 


: 
(for WOMEN), 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


Examiner in Greek. 

tARCHIBALD BARR, B.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 

CLOVIS BEVENOT, Professor of French in Mason College, Birmingham 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. - 

tKARL BREUL, Ph.D., M.A., University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.D., Examiner in Music. 

W. WATSON OHEYNE, M.B,, F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, King’s College, 
London, Examiner in ge 

+D. J. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Uni. 
versity of Dublin, Examiner in Anatomy. 

+R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator in the Cavendish Physical 
Laboratory, Cambridge, Examiner in Physics. 

jA. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 

Examiner in Geology and Palxontology. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, M.A., LLB., Professor of Jurisprudence in Uni- 
versity College, London, Examiner in Law. 

10. H. HERFORD. Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in University College, 
Aberystwith, Examiner in English Language and Literature. 

{W. M. HICKS, M.A., Principal of Firth College, Sheffield, Examiner in 
Mathematics. 

G. B, HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, Royal College of Science, 
London, Examiner in ae, 

WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, Examiner in Logic and bean = 

F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany, University College, 
London, Examiner in Botany. 

W. MILLER ORD, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Medicine, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 

Rev. T. L, PAPILLON, M.A., Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
Examiner in Latin. 

+WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University Col- 
lege, London, Examiner in eet: 

tOHARLES S. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, Examiner in Physiology. 

tA. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

ARTHUR L. SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner in 


History. 

{THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and Medical 
Jurisprudence, Guy’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 
Public Health. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
and in Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 

G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ediu., Director of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Conjoint Board of Physicians and Surgeons, London, Examiner 
in Pathology. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references, at the candidate’s discretion. Separate Examiners 
will be appointed in Forensic Medicine and in Public Health, The appointments 
will be for three years. Examiners who have served a full term are not eligible 
for re-election. For further particulars apply to A. T., BENTLEY, M.A., 

Manchester, October, 1893. Registrar. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, @. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 











LFRACOMBE.—Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in 
England. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in 
ILFRACOMBE. — First-class Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), 
L. and § W. R., from November Ist to March 14th, including seven days’ bed, 
board, and attendance at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, £5 53. each, Available 
for one month, Express trains leave Waterloo Ll a.m.and 3 p.m. Ask for 
hotel tickets, available by all trains. 


PSTAIRS_= and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 














M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 


re megan for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE., 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALOOMSE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entravce 
aminations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. NEXT TERM begins September 2lst. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 


Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—-——~>- 


OuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page £10 10 0] Narrow Columz ........ £310 0 

Halt-Page eonces «.» 5 5 O]| Half-Column..... 115 0 

Quarter-Pag' ; 212 6| Qnarter-Colamn 017 6 
Companies. 

Outside Page ..... . £1414 0| Inside Page ..... ecovcee 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, - 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 





(free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





HE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY INSURING AGAINSE 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OR AT PLAY). 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Paid-up Capital ..... 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, etek 


Reserve Fund 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





—— 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


LIMITED. 


sessereeseecee £1,500,000 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, ” } Secs, 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. Ooloni 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | ©2070 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





fo collection, 


London, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
| are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | ——— — = 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
| _ BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 


1,000,000 Assured free of all Liability. . 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
w. Cc. ee} Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0cCcCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








RE 


eee 


ARAL HARE STON 


eas 


eet ee 


Bi ene oat 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ABBOTSFORD: the Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary 
Monica MaxweE.t Scort, of Abbotsford ; and Iilustrated by William Gibb. 
Royal 4to, cloth, price £2 12s, 6d. net. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SH1zetp Nicuo.son, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh, Vol. I, demy 8vo, price lds, 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


Professor J. S. Nicnotson. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8v9, price 
7s. 64. 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT. By Alfred 


Sipawick. Crown 8yo, price 5s, 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Professor 


Atrrep Newton. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts, 


price 7s. 6d. net each. Parts I. and II, ready. 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. By Professor 0. Bitscxu1. 
Translated from the German by E, A. Mrncuin, B.A. Oxon, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, price 18s. net. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY.—The GIFFORD 


LECTURES, 1893. By Professor Sir G. G. Sroxes, Bart. Crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6.1. 


A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


E. G. Browne, M A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, price 21s, 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Soruiz F. F. Vertcu. 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 3ls, 6a. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps. Crown 8yo, price 6s, 
PAUL ROMER: a Novel. By C. Y. Har- 


GREAVES. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


NOVELS BY MRS L. B. WALFORD. 


2s. 6d. cloth, and paper boards, 2s. each. 








MR. SMITH. NAN. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. PAULINE. 
COUSINS. 


DICK NETHERBY. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. | THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





ree ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... «4. se  £16,000,000, 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. en 8 Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., “ on ote eve a SO ae GM Binw 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
OE aw Ble €iun 015 3....0 7 8 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH 


(afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during 
the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose WEIGALL. 
With Portraits. 
The ATHENZUM says:—“A readable and pleasant little volume for the 
great public......fall of charm from the first to the last line.’’ 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ Full of the doings and rumours of the 
doings of the Sovereigns and great men of the day; we move naturally in an 
atmosphere of Kings, Prime Ministers, Generals, and Ambassadors.”’ 


The GLOBE says :—‘* Her letters as here given are as instructive as they are 
eminently readable.” 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a 
Scottish Village. By GaBRIEL SETOUN, [Just out. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ Gabriel Setoun is a name as yet unfamiliar in the 
fields of literature. It is easy for those who read ‘ Barncraig’ to predict that it 
will not long remain so. These ‘ Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village’ seem 
to proclaim a new writer with an original and singularly penetrative gift of 
insight and observation, and a power of expression equally rare aad delicate,” 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History, 


based upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Pav: 
B. Du CuarLuv, Author of ** The Viking Age,” &c. [Just out, 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—‘' There are passages in plenty of an 
admirable and vivid simplicity in its pages, calling up picture after picture of 
that old Viking life whose colour and movement appeal so much to us to-day, 
whose very names stir the blood.” 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 


TYPEE; or, The Marquesas Islanders. 
OMOO: a Narrative of Adventure in the 


South Seas. New Edition of the Works of HERMAN MELVILLE, with Maps 
and New Illustrations taken on the spot. [Just out, 


The TIMES says:—‘' We cordially welcome a new edition of the once well- 
known and justly appreciated ‘ Typee,’ with its sequel ‘ Omoo.,’ ”’ 


Medium 8vo, 18s. 


ALONE with the HAIRY AINTU;; or, 3,800 


Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. 
H, SavaGe Lanpor, With Map, and numerous Illustrations by te — 
(Just out, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


JENNY LIND, the ARTIST. A New and 


Abridged Edition of the Memoir of Madame JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT, 
1820-51. From MSS. and Documents Collected by Mr. GoLpscumipt. By 
H. Scott Hotianp, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. Rocxstro, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Mendelssohn,”’ [Just out, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 163. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIZVAL and 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date-Book of Archite-tural Art. 
With a List of Architectural Events, arranged in Chronological Order, and 
an Index to the Names of Architects, Sculptors, &c., named therein. 
Forming a Companion Volume to Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture.’ 
By J. TAVENOR PERRY. [Just out, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Giov. Morelli. 
Vol. II. The GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. Translated by 
ConsTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, (Just out, 

Vol. I. The BORGHESE and DORIA-PAMFILI GALLERIES, already pub- 
lished. 8vo, 15s. 


With numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. Edited 


by F, W. PenneratHer, LL.D. An entirely New Work. | Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS in MODERN BOTANY. By 


Patrick GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. Form- 
ing a New Volume of Murrar’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, Edited by 
Professor Knight. [Just out. 


New Volume of Murray’s Students’ Manuals. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE, from the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession of 
Commodus, A.D.180. By J. B. Bury, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, With Coloured Maps, and many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Just out, 
*,* This work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves 
off, and carries it down to the period at which Gibbon begins. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 829, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2 4np 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





ESTD. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. 


Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, 


“ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents, NOVEMBER, 2s, 6d, 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Tue Evrorean OvuTLoox. By Admiral Maxse. 

Tue GarRp*tn THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE Way Home. By H. E. M. 
James. 

Rosert Lowe As As JouRNALIST. By A. Patchett 
Martin. 

Parisu Covnci.ts. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle and 
the Hon. John Scott Montagu, M.P. 

Go_tr — THE Monstrovs REGIMENT OF THE 
EnGutsHry. By T. Mackay. 

CuurcH AND Press. By J. Thackray Bunce. 

MASHONALAND. By Willi+m Gresswell. 

In CaBinet Councit. By H. D. Traill. 

THE BRUDENELS, By Hamilton Aide, 

AMO5G THE BooKs,—CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. Atten and Co., Limited, 13 

Waterloo Place, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1893, 

ENGLAND aNd France 1N Asia. By Sir Lepel 
Gr.ffin, K.C.S.1. 

Wuat Next? By John E. Redmond, M.P. 

Empvorers’ Liasiuity. By A. D. Provand, M.P. 

DarwWINisM AND SwimMMinG: A TuHeory. By Dr, 
Louis Robin on. 

Victor Hugo: ‘Toure 1a Lyre,” By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

RELIGION AT THE LonpoN ScHooLt Boarp. By the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

CuatTs WITH Jane CLERMONT. By William Graham. 

Our Disastrous CATHEDRAL System, By the Rev. 
W. E. Dickson, Precentor of Ely, 

ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND: A Sequet. By 
T. G. Law. 

Tue Coat Crisis AND THE PARALYSIS OF BRITISH 
InpcstRY. By I. Stepben Jeans, 

“Rossup: ’’ an INDIAN GRIEVANCE. By the Hon. 
Oday Pertap Sing, C.S.I., Kajah of Bhinga. 

Tue SELECTION OF Anmy OFFICERS. By W. Baptiste 
Scoones. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PaGANISM. By Professor 
8t. George Mivart. 

ORPHEUS IN Haves. By the Right Hon. Lord de 
Tabley. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tue PoviticaL SitvatTion ty France. By Gabriel 


Monod. 

THE ParisH Covuncits Bitt, By the Bishop of 

ipon. 
or AND ITS PgorLeE, By J. Theodore 
ent. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By George 
Washburn, D.D 

Tue ENciish PooRLaw anp Oup AGE, By the 
Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 

PRIEST AND ALTAR IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
Francis Peek. 

Dramatic Criticism. By W. L. Courtney. 

TE GrOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE NORTH 
Sea. With Maps. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 

THE CONFERENCE OF COLONIAL MEMBERS. By J. 
F. Hogan, M.P. 

THe PskoOBLEM OF THE FAMILY IN THE UNITED 
States. By the Rev. 8. W. Dike, LL.D. 

URGENCY IN Sram. By Hevry Norman, 

Tus Miners’ BaTTLE—AND AFreR, By Sydney 
Oliver. 


IspieTrR and Co , Limited, Covent Garden, W.C, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGERNON Giss1NG, Author of ‘* A Moorland 
Idy},” “ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


SerGceant, Author of ‘Sir Anthony,” ‘‘ Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Epna Lyat1, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘* We 
Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c, 3 vols, 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By 


B. Lorrvus Totrennam, Author of ‘‘ More Kin 
than Kird,” &c. 3 vols, 


The IDEAL ARTIST. By 


F, Bayrorp Harrison, 3 vols, 


BAY RONALD. By May 


CromMein, Author of ‘‘Queenie,’”* ‘ Orange 
Lily,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. Prize 2s, 6¢. 


ABRIDGED ConTENTS :—The Struggle in the Senate: 
1. Misrepresentation of the Senate. By Senator W. H. 
Stewart. 2. Obstruction in the Senate. By Senator 
H. C. Lodge.—Highwaymen of the Railroad. By 
W. A, Pinkerton.—The Wealth of New York. III. 
By the Mayor of New York.— Magic among the Red 
Men. By Professor H. Kellar.—The Welsh in 
Politics. By J. E. Owens.—The Decline of Ecclc- 
siasticism, By J. E. Raymond. 


London: Wm. Hetnemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








‘bet ee. PLAY—RED 

RIDING-HOOD. Words by F. L. Tuomas; 
music by JoHN FarmerR.—JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
24 Berners Street, London. 





HILDREN’S PLAY for PARISH 
ACTING.—WATERLILIKES, by E. L. Tuomas. 
—Apply to Mrs, THOMAS, Barton Hill, Marlborough. 





Price 2s, 6d. ; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
JLLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (THe 


LIFE AND WoRK OF), by Archdeaton Farrar 
and Mrs, MeyNELL. Being the ** ART ANNUAL”? for 
1£93, or Christmas Number of the “Art Journat.” 
With Line *ngraving of “‘ The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple,” Photogravures of ‘‘ The Light of the 
World,” ‘“‘The Shadow of Death,” and over 30 other 
Illustrations, The last three ‘“‘ ART ANNUALS ""— 
W. Hotman Hunt; H. Herxomer, R.A.; Briton 
RiviERE, R.A.—handsomely bound together, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR TARE 


| SOCIETY of ENGLISH BIBLIOPHILISTs. 





In Five Volumes, post 8vo, with Portrait and 7 
Full-Page Engravings; also 150 Head and Tail 
Pieces, all from the Original Copper-P.ates. Bound 
in cloth, uncut edges, price £3 33. net. A Limited 
Edition, each copy Numbered, is printed cn 
Arnold’s Fleur-de-Lys Unbleached Hand-m ide 
Paper, demv 8vo, with the Full-Page Engravings 

rinted on Thin J*panese Paper, and Mounted, 
ound in buckram cloth, uncut edges, 


THE HEPTAMERON 


OF THE TALES OF 


Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre. 


Newly Translated into English from the 
Authentic Text of M. LE ROUX DE LINCY. 


WITH AN ESSAY UPON THE HEPIAMERON 


BY 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


ALSO THE ORIGINAL SEVENTY-THREE FULL- 
PAGE ENGRAVINGS 
Designed by 8S. FrREUDENBERG, 


AND ONE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY HEAD AXD 
TAIL PIECES 
by DUNKER 


Extract from Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Essay. 

“TI have read it again and again, sometimes at 
short intervals, sometimes at longer, during the 
lapse of some five-and-twenty years since I tirst met 
with it, But the place which it holds in my critical 
judgment and in my private affections bas hardly 
altered at all since the first reading. [ like it asa 
reader perhaps more than I esteem it as a critic; 
but even as a critic, and allowing fully for the per- 
sonal equation, I think that it deserves a far higher 
place than is generally accorded to it.” 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR THE 
SOCIETY of ENGLISH BIBLIOPHILISTS, 


R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In 
answer to various inquiries, the first edition 
of ‘*Somnia Mepicr” is now out of print, but the 
three series may still be obtained, inasecond edition, 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., who have also a few 
copies still in stock of the double volume, ‘‘ Mr 
Frrenvs at SANT AMPELIO,” containing ‘‘ CHats,”” 
and “THE SaGce.” The re-issue of ‘‘ A Farry Gop- 
FATHER” is published by Messrs. Sotheran; and the 
new volumes of “ Lyrics,” and ‘‘ TaLEs IN VERSE,’” 
rice 5s, each, by Horace Cox, Queen Uffice, Bream’s 
uildiogs, E.C. 








USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’” 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home _use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


cs TERRIBLE TRAGEDY,” is 

unfortunately too comm n a beading in the 
contents-bills of our daily papers. It is sad to reflect 
that many of the tragedies that occur are the r.sult 
of ple neglecting their health until some com- 
plaint gets crafted into their systems, and the result 
is despair, which often hastens a tragic finale to a 
valuable life. Holloway’s Pills takea ia time, purify 
the blood and prevent the approach of any chronrc 
disorders. They have effected cures in cv e3 which 
had been previously given up as hopel.s3 There is 
hardly any limit to their exce!lencs, for success in- 
varixbly follows when they have been taken accord- 











London: J.8, Virtve & Co., Ltad., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 





ing to directions, which are given to every p2'ciazere 
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JARROLD AND SONS’ 
NEW UNIFORM SERIES of 3/6 NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MBS. LEITH ADAMS’ NOVELS. 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT. Second Edition. 
GEOFFREY STIRLING. Fifth Edition. 
BONNIE KATE. Second Edition. [Shortly. 


HON.IZA DUFFUS HARDY’S NOVEL. 
ANEW OTHELLO. Second Edition. [shortty. 


EVELINE WELLWOOD. By Major Norais 


PavL. 
OLD LATTIMER’S LEGACY. By J. S. 
Frercuer, Author of “* Quarry Farm,” &c, 


CURTIS YORKE’S NOVELS. 
THAT LITTLE GIRL. Fourth Edition. 
DUDLEY. Third Edition. 

The:WILD RUTHVENS. Third Edition. 

The BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and other 
Stories. Second Ed:tion, 

HUSH. Third Edition. 

eat Reg entirely New Work. Second 


A ROMANCE of MODERN LONDON. Second 
Edition. 
HIS HEART to WIN. An entirely New 
Work Second Edition. 
DARRELL CHEVASNEY. (Shortly. 
BETWEEN the SILENCES. 
[Ready in December. 


NOW READY, FIFTH & CHEAP EDITION OF 


Elizabeth Boyd Bayly’s Popular Work, 


ENTITLED 


JONATHAN MERLE. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

The SPECTATOR says:—“It is rich in character 
and incident, and is as charming in substance as it is 
elevated in tone.” 

Mr. | baal oma Says: :—I find in it much that 
is excellent and good. 

The EVENING NEWS AND POST says:—* There 
is interest in every line, there is an earnestness in 
every chapter, which cannot fail to impress by its 
evident truth and its pure ideal.” 


London: JARROLD and SONS, 
10 and 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The CITIZEN: his his Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, By Oscar Brown1na, M.A.,, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and. University Lec- 
turer in History. Cloth, 1s, 6d. [Neat week. 


A SUMMARY of BRITISH HISTORY. 
A Olearly-Arranged, Briel, -—s Epitome for 
Examination Candidates. y the Rev. Epaar 
SanpDERSON, M.A, sometime Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 1s 


SCOTT’S The LAY of the LAST MIN- 
i gg With Introduction and Notes. Cloth, 


SCHILLER’S SONG of the BELL, and 
otber Poems. Edited, with Notes and Iutroduc- 
tions, by GEORGE MacponaLp, M.A., Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Cloth, 8d 


LATIN STORIES: a Selection of In- 
teresting Pas:ages from Latin Prose. With Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, and an In- 
troductory Note on Translation, By A. D. Gop- 
LFY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Cloth, 1-, 


FRENCH STORIES : a Reading-Book 


for Middle Furms With Notes, Exercises, and 
* Vocabularies. By MARGUERITE NINET. Clo h, ls. 


PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. 
WykeE Bay iss, B.A., Vice-Principal of the United 
Service Academy, Southsea, formerly Scholar ard 
Prizeman of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of COAL 
MINING. By Ronert PEEL, Mining Engineer, 
With many lilustrations and a Coloured Map of 
the Coal Fields. Cloth, 2s. 64. 


SHAKESPEARE.— The WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited in a Literary Spirit 
by accomplished Scholars. In course of publi- 
cation in single volumes. 

RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by C.H. 
HEREFORD, Litt.D. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 

MACBETH. Edited by E¢muni K. Cham- 
BERS, B.A. Cloth, 1s, 

JULIUS CHSAR. Esitel by Arthur D. 
Innes, M.A. Cloth, lr. 











London: 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


Ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE WINGED WOLF, 
AND OTHER FAIRY-TALES. 


Collected by HA SHEEN KAF. 
WITH 50 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LAYARD. 


CONTENTS. 
PRINCE LUBIM and the WINGED WOLF. The STORY of LITTLE WHITEBEARD the SHOE- 
FINIKIN and HIS GOLDEN PIPPINS. MAKER KING. 


PRINCE MALANDRACH and the PRINCESS | PMELYAN the FOOL. 
SALIKALLA. THAVANAN the MAGICIAN. 


The SEDGE ISLAND. Oe aekaarisen and IVASHKA with the 


The WONDERFUL SELF-PLAYING HARP. PRINCE GOLD.FISH. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing ( Cross, Sw. 











Just published, crown 8vo, in wrapper, price 2s.; postage, 2a. 


PLAYS FOR MY PUPILS. 
By E. MAUDE JACKSON. 


These Plays have stood the test of actual performance in the Schoolroom with great 
succes3. The Scenery required is very simple. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 
1 Dainty Coloured Elegant Cloth 


Paper Boards, SUN D AY. Extra, Gilt, 


3s. FOR THE YOUN 5s. 


The NEW VOLUME contains 416 pages, Illustrated with 250 Original 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, A. PEARSE, HELEN MILES. &c. 














“Delightfully artistic. The young will| provision made for them here, and both 
be hard to please if they do not like the | they and their parents may feel much in- 
letterpress.” —Times. debted to Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 

“In these days children require what is | and Co. for this excellent publication.”— 
cheerful and agreeable as well as serious, | Queen. 
in order that Sunday may not be puritani- “‘Deservedly a favourite.” — Saturday 
cally grave and solemn. Such is the| Review. 


SUNDAY, Weekly, od. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


The Third Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for Little Ones. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


In Large Type and Short Words. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY POPULAR ARTISTS. 
Iilustrated Cover, large fcap. 4to, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


* Another very fascinating book for the little ones, and a great help to them in 
learning to read.”—Saturday Review. 


“ A capital nursery book.”—Scotsman. 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. Westminster: 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8¢., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
rag Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a ‘censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLt and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tut INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 





By the Earl and Countess of MEATH. 


Social Aims. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


[Now Readu, 





By the Rev. C. W. H. KENRICK, M.A. 


The Work of the Ministry. 


With Preface by the Bishop of READING. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 





By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A., 


Vicar of St. Austell. 


English Nonconformity and 


Croun 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Christ’s Christianity. 


** Much as we value the previous work (‘Church or Chapel ?’), we think the one before us superior 


to it...... None but fanatics can take exception to Mr. 


ammond’s method or manner...... No one 


can doubt Mr. Hammond’s ro ved — the real points at issue; it is only surpassed by his 
haritabl thod.”—Chure imes. : 3 } : 

we ~ ete = Abs ‘onl romarkabiy fair......We invite all our Dissenting friends to give the book at 

least a fair hearing, assuring them that they will find nothing in it to hurt their feelings, and much 

it may be, to enlarge their charity and tolerance.”’—Record, 


Church or Chapel? 


An Eirenicon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. Third Edition, with Additions and an Appendix, 


What does the Bible say about the Church ? 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


[Now ready. 





By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A., 


Late Rector of Hagley. 


Life of Man after Death. 


With Preface by the Rey. E,S. Tarzot, D.D.,and an In Memoriam by Lady Freperick 


CavENDISH, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


[4th Edition. 





By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Chimes for the Mothers : a Reading for each Week in the Year. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
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Edited by CHARLOTTE M. 


Mothers in Council. 


New Velume. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


YONGE. 





By JEAN INGELOW. 
Stories Told to a Child. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*** Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow 
never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be perfection from whatever point we 


regard them,”—Spectator, 





Edited by M. E. TOWNSEND. 


Great Characters of Fiction. 
By Various Writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


Sunday Key Notes. 


Crown 16m, cloth hoards, 1s. 





By the Bishop of WAKEFIELD. 


Pastor in Parochia. 


By the Right Rev. WatsHaw How, D.D. With the Appendix, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 
8s. 6d. ; leather limp, 6s.; calf limp antique, 10s, 6d, ; also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, 


red under gold «dges, 12s. 61, 


[Twenty-third Edition. 





By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., 


Author of **A Manual for Lent,” &c, 


Thoughts for the Times; and for Some Special Occasions. 


Crown 8v0, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


[Ready December 16th. 





By the Rev. H. BICKERSTETH OTTLEY, M.A., 


Vicar of Eastbourne, 


Christ and the World : Present Day Aspects of Faith and Duty. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


[Ready December 16th, 





“ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


ITALY 


By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


I.—GERMANY. 
By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 63. 
“ Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is excellent...... 
One of the best accounts in English of the German 


Reformation, its real meaning and real effects, that 
we have ever come across.”—Guardian, 


II.—SPAIN. 


By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


“It is a really valuable work.” — Manchester 
Examiner, 





III.—IRELAND. 
By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 63, 


IV.—THE NETHERLANDS. 
By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


V.—SCOTLAND. 


By the Very Rev. H. M. LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Litchfield. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

“ His pages are ked with facts from which you 
are at liberty to draw your conclusions, and which 
he never garbles or distorts with a view to bolstering 
up hisown. He displays a reall surprising compre- 
a of affairs peculiarly Scottish.””—National 

server, 





LONDON: 3 Paternoster Buildings. 


WESTMINSTER: 44 Victoria Street. 





DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


On November 22nd will be published, 
with many Illustrative Notes from Unpublished 
Letters, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and 
Elsewhere. 


The Period covered by these letters is from the 
year of Sir Walter’s marriage (1797) to the date at 
which he commenced his Journal (1825). They thus 
form with ‘‘ The Journal’’ an interesting companion 
to “‘ The Life of Sir Walter Scott,” for as Mr. Lock. 
hart truly remarks, “The interest of Sir Walter’s 
history lies more particula”ly in its minute details— 
especially in the details set down by himself in his 
letters and diaries.” The selection has been chiefly 
made from letters addreesel to members of Sir 
Walter’s family and to his dearest friends, such as 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, Lady Louisa Stuart, 
Morritt of Rokeby, Joanna Baillie, Adam Ferguson, 
Mrs. Hughes, Miss Eigeworth, John Richardson, and 
others. All the letters in the present volume are 
believed to be printed for the first time, except where 
otherwise stated. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


The JOURNAL of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. From the Original Manuscript at 
Abbotsford. Annotated arid Illustrated from his 
Life and Correspondence, 


Also Fine-Paper Edition, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 32s, 


“This book is one of tlie greatest gifts which our 
English literature has ever received.””—Spectator, 


The BOOK of the BOONE and CROCKETT CLUB, 
AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING. 


Edited by THEODORE ROOSEVELT and GroRGE 
BirD GRINNELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, L5s, 


The Boone and Crockett Club is organised primarily 
to promote sport with the rifle among the large game 
of America, and to encourage travel and exploration 
in the little-known regions of that country, and the 
present volume, written by the members, is devoted 
to big-game hunting and the question of game pre- 
servation. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, illustrated, 25s. 


The HEREDITARY SHERIFFS of 
GALLOWAY: their “ Forbears’”’ and Friends, 
their Courts and Customs of the Times, with 
Notes of the Early History, Ecclesiastical 
Legends, the Baronage, and Place-Names of the 
Province. By the late Sir AnxDREW AGNEW, 
Bart., of Lochnaw. 


“The volume is charmingly written, and should b2 
of permanent interest.”—Scotsman, 


In 5 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. cach vol. net. 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND, from the 
TWELFTH to the EIGHTEKNTH CENTURY. 
By Davip M‘Gr1BBon and Tuomas Ross, Archi- 
tects. With about 2,000 Illustrations of Ground 
Plans, Sections, Views, Elevations, and Details. 


‘No one acquainted with the history of Great 
Britain can take up this neatly bound volume...... 
without being at once struck by its careful complete- 
ness and extreme archeological interest, while all 
students of architectural style will welcome the work 
specially for its technical thorouzhness,”—Building 

ews, 


In 3 vols, demy 8vo, Illustrated with Maps, 45s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 
Ancient Alban. By the late WILLLIAM F. SKENE, 
D.O.L., Historiographer - Royal for Scotland. 
New Edition, Revised. 


I—HIstTory AnD ErunoLtocy. II.—CHurca anp 
CuttureE. III.—Lanp anp PEOPLE, 


“Forty years ago Mr. Skene published a small his- 
torical work on the Scottish Highlands. which has 
ever since been appealed to as an authority, but 
which has long been out of print. The promise of 
this youthful effort is amply fulfilled in the three 
weighty volumes of his maturer years. Asa work 
of historical research, it ought, in our opinion, to 
take a very high rank.”—Times. , 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By the 


Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. 


Contents :—The Pleasures of Reading—Bishop 
Berkeley’s Life and L«tters—Handel—Cobden and 
the Manchester School — Politics and Political 
Economy—A Fragment on Progress~The Religion 
of Humanity. 


“Sound sense and sound criticism informs its 
every page.”’—St, James’s Budget. 


Fdiuburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO, Limited. ov 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy Sureman. Extra 
Crown 8v0, 8s, 6d. net. 
This book is based on the diary and letters written by the authors during their 
yesidence in Mashonaland, where they lived as nurses for upwards of two years. 


LETTERS to MARCO. Being Letters 
written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By George D. Lesiiz, R.A. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Full of the charm belonginz to a 3ennine rural enthusiasm.” 


MARION DARCHE. A Story without Com- 


ment. By F. Marron Crawrorp. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


Sreer, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A singularly powerful and fascinating story...... In 
virtue of ‘Miss Stuart’s Legecy,’ Mrs, Steel has unquestionably established a 
title to rank with the most eminent fictional writers of the day.” 


BOOKMAN.—“ Now we have her three-volume novel teeming with life and 
incident and character ; and the happy result is a complete assurance that a new 
writer of rare vigour has com> to strengthen our fiction,” 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. 


RoBertT Cxark, F.R.S.F., F.S.A Scot. 
trations, small 4to, 8s, 6d. net. 


By 


Second Edition, with many Illustra- 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William 


Winter. New Edition, Revise’, with 80 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By 


KATHARINE LEF Bates, Wellesley College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 64, net. 


POEMS and LYRICS. By W. J. Dawson. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BAY LEAVES. Translations from the Latin 
Poets. By Gotpwrs Smitn, D.C.L. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


TIMES,.—“ Will be heartily welcomed by all scholars and lovers of Latin 
verse,” 


The UNITED STATES. An Outline of 
Political History, 1492-1871, By Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L. Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline of the 
political history of the United States......e has seizod with such insight on the 
important features in the history, and depicted them with such admirable force, 
that his sketch presents a more impressive picture than if it were bristling with 
figures, facts, and details.” 


SELECTIONS from EARLY WRITERS. 


Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. By Henry 
Mztviti Gwarkrn, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Cuartes A. Wuittucs, M.A., Rector of 
Great Shefford, Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenoze College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


TIMES.—‘‘ His grasp of his subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
original and full of striking suggestions.” 


Pror. Marcus Dops,1tx THE British Weekly:—*‘ Few volumes have recently 
appeared which deserve to be more seriously pondered...... It exhibits an eccle- 
siastical statesmanship of the best kind, serious, candid, judicious, firm.” 


The MYSTERY of INIQUITY, and other 


Sermons, By the Right Rev. Purrirps Brooxs, D.D., late Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Crown S8vo, 63. 
TIMES.—"A melancholy memorial of the great preacher, prematurely called 


away, whose sermons never failed to impress the thoughtful and devout alike in 
England and America,” 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By William A. 


Kyioeut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ It is impossible in this place to examine this high argument at 
length, and we must content ourzelves with saying that Professor Knight’s 
statement of it is lucid, temperate, and persuasive,” 


GLASGOW HERALD,—“ An important contribution to the philosophy of 
religion......It is seldom indeed that one meets with philosophical discussion 
which is so generally interesting, so luminous for the uninitiated, and so touched 
with poetry without being rhetorical.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ He shows himself to be an acute reasoner, a calm philosophical 
thinker, and possessed of remarkable aptitude for metaphysical inquiry.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. London, W.C. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LE FANU. 
With Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. . 


NOW READY, at ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 
With Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


NEXT WEEK, at ALL LIBRARIES. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


By the AUTHORS of “The MEDICINE LADY,’ “STORIES 
from the DIARY of a DOCTOR.” 


3 vols, crown 8yvo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. Illus- 


trated by Miss Lemann. Of all the numerous Editions of these charmin 
Tales which are just now in the market, unquestionably the prettiest a | 
most sympathetic is the one illustrated by Miss Lemann, and published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. A more delightful gift-book could not well be imagined, 
With nearly 40 beautiful Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s, 6d, 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393 - 1893. 


Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. With Contributions in Prose and Verse b 
OLp WYKEHAMISTS. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s, net. The First Edition is limited 
to 1,009 copies. 


ROUND the WORKS of OUR PRINCIPAL 


RAILWAYS, including London and North-Western Works at Crewe, Mid- 
land Railway Works at Derby, Great Northern Railway Works at Doncaster, 
Great Western Railway Works at Swindon, Great Eastern Railway Works at 
Stratford, North-Eastern Railway and its Engines, North British Railway 
Works. With over 100 Illustrations. The papers are in nearly every case 
contributed by Officials of the Companies, and the Illustrations from Official 
Photographs, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton—Harrow 


—Winchester—Rugby—Westminst._r — Marlborongh—Cheltenham—Hailey- 
bury—Clifton—Charterhouse. W h nearly 100 Iilustrations by the best 
Artists, handsomely bound, 8vo, 6 . 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The 


Doom of the Great City. By F. DP. Fawcett. With numerous Illustrations 
«by F. T, Jane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TUTOR’S SECRET 


Pré epteur). By Victor CHERBULIEZ. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STEPHEN REMARX :: a Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. J. AppERLEY. New Edition, small 
8vo, paper, ls.; elegantly bound, 3s, 6d, 


STUDENT and SINGER: the Reminiscences 


of Charles Santley. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, Author of “ Aunt Anne,” &c, A Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


(Le Secret du 


Translated by Rapa DERECHEF, 


WORKS BY THE VERY REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an 


Oxon1an. With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech. Large imperial 
16mo, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. With Steel Frontispiece by John Leech, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Popular Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor Lloyd 


Morgan. With numerous Illustrations. A Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 33, 6d, 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 


With 40 Illustrations, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The SPRINGS of CONDUCT. 


Edition, Large crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


Cheaper 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand W.C 
Publisher to the India Dice 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK by Mrs. U. B. WSLFORD. 


A QUESTION of PENMANSHIP, Stories 


by L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, 6d. [Next week. 


BOND SLAVES: the Story of a Struggle. 


By Mrs. G. Linyzus Banks, Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 33. 6d. 


ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora Russell. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL by ©. J.. WILLS. 
HER PORTRAIT; or, Phillida’s Fortunes. 


A Story Told in a Novel Way with Pen and Pencil. Copiously Illustrated 
by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 63, [Shvvtly. 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE: a Record of Some 


Post-Reformation U 3 in the English Church, now mostly obsolete. By 

the Rev. J. Epwarp Vavx, M. .8.A., Author of ‘‘ Sermon Notes,” ‘‘ The 

Preacher’s Storehouse,”’ ‘* Preaching, What to Preach, and How to Preach,” 
[In preparation. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of SOME 


NOTED BISHOPS, DIVINES, and WORTHIES of the ‘*OLD CHURCH,” 
MANCHESTER, By the Rev. GeorGe Huntinaton, M.A., Rector of Tenby, 
Author of ‘‘John Brown the Cordwainer,” “ Autobiography of an Alms- 
Bag,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. [Just out. 


THREE NEW NOVELS IN THE ““CREPON” SERIES. 


Paper covers, price 2s. each. 


CONFESSIONS of A WOMAN. cevely. 
An ADOPTED WIFE. By A. Keyser. cyust out. 
DUST and LAURELS. By M. L. Pendered. 


[Just out. 





Price 6s. each, in original and attractive binding. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICS. 


A Series of Famous Books in a Dress wortby of their Fame. Specially Illus- 
trated. In clear, good type, paper of the best quality, and unique binding, they 
are books to read, to keep, or to give away. 

The SCARLET LETTER. LALLA ROOKG. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL| GOETHE'S FAUST. 
The LAST DAYS of POMPEII. 


WORKS. 
WHITTIEKR’S POETICAL WORKS. |The LADY of the LAKE. 
“Handsome volumes, bound in white and red...... Very well adapted for 
presents.”—Guardian. 


TALES from the DRAMATISTS. By Charles 


Morris. With an Introduction by Henry Irvine, D.C.L. 3 vols., cloth, 
richly gilt, in case, price 103. 6d. net. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 39 CHARING CRO3S8 ROAD, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The BATTLE of DORKING.” 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LESTERS; or, a 


Capitalist’s Labour. 


By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P., 


Author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
“The Dilemma,” “The Private Secretary,” &e. 








‘Charming incisiveness characterises the present captivating work......The 
characters are admirably drawn.’’—Daily Teleqraph, 

‘‘The descriptions of social life in London are vivid and amusing, and are 
characterised by a real knowledge of the scenes and classes described.’*— Speaker. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE LATE MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ 
‘* RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.”’—Now ready. 
With a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY, Taken from the Work of JouN AppiInatTon Symonps. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON, 


VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729. By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 
‘*Eminently readable throughout.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
** A valuable and able piece of literary work.’’—Scotsman, 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GraHaM. Crown 8vo, 53, 
“Of the twenty-e'ght papers composing the volume there is not one which 
does not brim over with love of Nature, observation of her by-paths, and power 
of sympathetic expression.’’—Observer, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 
THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN CHIEF: 


Reing the Life of Khama. 
By Mrs. WYNDHAM KNIGHT-BRUCE (wife of the Bishop of Mashonaland), 
With a Preface by Epna Lryau, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpDEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o~ Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 








THE ROYAL 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 
R. LYDEKKER, B.A. F.GS., F.Z.S., Se, 


ASSISTED BY MANY EmInENr CONTRIBUTORS ; 
THE PREFACE BEING BY 


P. L. SCLATER, M.A., PhD. F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Zoological Sozicty of London. 





SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SIXTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON Woop 
AND SEVENTY-TWO COLOURED PLATES. 





THE MONTHLY EDITION IS IN 
SHILLING PARTS, 


EACH CONTAINING TWO COLOURED PLATES. 


FIRST PART READY NEXT WEEK, 


Ask to see Specimen Copies. 


Subscriptions received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





FREDERICK WARNE AND CoO., 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S LIST. 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES. 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation, Oxford ; and the 


Rev. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Will be published this month. 


VOL. I.—The APOSTOLIC AGE. By Carl 


WEizsiickeR, Translated by the Rav. James MinLarR, 

It is proposed to bring out at least three volumes per annum; the price for 
three volumes to Subscribers being One Guinea, payable on the issue of the first. 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply to the Publishers for Prospectus and 
Subscription Forms, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAN an ORGANIC COMMUNITY; being 


an Exposition of the Law that the Human Personality in all its Phases in 
Evolution, both co-ordinate and discordinate, is the multiple of many sub- 
personalities, By Joun H. Kine, Author of ‘‘ The Supernatural ; its Origin, 
Nature, and Evolation.”’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The SUPERNATURAL; its Origin, Nature, 


and Evolution. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, lis, 
“Mr, J. H, King’s clever volames.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 
_ “ Asolid and scholarly work cf which it would be next to impossible to spcak 
in too high terms of praise.’’—Agnostic Journal. 


The LIFE of the REV. RODOLPH SUF- 


FIELD, Author of ‘‘ The Crown of Jesus,” with an Account of his Abandon- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Correspondence 
chiefly with Dr. Martineau. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 42, 6d. 
_ ‘* Will be va'ued not only by those who knew him, but all who are specially 
interested in spiritual biographies,’’—Scotsman. 

“He was a man of decided gifts, overflowing with kindness and sympathy, 
most loved by those who knew him best......2 record of a really interesting life.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 

“Told with sympathetic tact and commendable moderation by an old friend.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 

‘The anonymous author has succeeded in producing a remarkable memoir of 
. a remarkable man. The biography is singularly free from party bias.’’— 

ocle, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
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By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


the Second, 
¢ J OOPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 53. 
STUDEN1’S EDITION. 2 vols crown 8v0, 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, + vols. crown 8vo, 163, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


NT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
SO OPLES EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 83. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vv, 9s, 
CABINKT KDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


i 8 of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 

With ua ORISED EDITION, crown Sec, 23, 6d.» or 33, 62., gilt e%ges, 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : : 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, with Portrait and Illustrations to 

the “ Lays,” crown 8vo, 3s. 63, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


ted by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 
— Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2. 6a , gilt top. 
Popular Edition, feap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; 1s., cloth. 
Illustrated by J. RK. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1ls., sewed ; ls. 6u., cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. pcst 8vo, £4 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
OABINET FDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defest of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 423, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON : the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historicil and Descriptive. Crown 890, 63, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CASSAR: a Sketch. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 73. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 73, 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 48, 
CALINKT EDITION, 12 vols. cruwn 8vo, 6s, each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 
5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAYNE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16:. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPiRIT of RATIONALISM in EURUPE,. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8yo, 
63 each. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vi ls. crowa 8vo, 6s. exch. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. (B.C, 55—A TP. 1509), with 173 Illustrations, crown 8vo,4s. Vol. II. 
(1509—1689), with 96 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 43, Vol. IIL. (16£9—1865), 
with 109 Illustrations, crown 8vro, 43, 

COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, with 378 Illustrations, cro vn 8vo, 12s, 


By Lady VERNEY. 
MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the CIVIL WAR. Compiled fiom tbe Letters and Illustrated by the Por- 
traits at Claydon House, Bucks. With a Preface by 8. R. Ganpiner, M.A., 
LL.D. With 33 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1769-1870. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 183, 
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By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 


Master of University College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDIEVAL MON- | Period III. — CONSTITU- 
ARCHY: the Departure of the TIONAL MONARCHY: William 
‘Romans to Richard III. From and Mary to William IV. From 
A.D 449 to 1485. 4s, 6d. |_ 1689 to 1837, Price 7s. 6d. 

Period II.—PERSONAL MON- | Period IV. — The GROWTH 
AROHY: Henry VII. to James II. of DEMOCRACY : Victoria, From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s, | 1837 to 1880. 6s, 


By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text, Svo, 18s 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, En- 
Jarged and Improved, rartly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full 
Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roazt. Crown 8vo, 10s, 


By the Baron DE MARBOT. 
The MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by A. J. BuTLER. Fourth Edition, slightly 
abridged. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7, 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 43, l Part Il, INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


By JOHN CONINGTON. 
The AANEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The POEMS of VIRGIL. 


English Prose. Crown 8vo, 6:, 


By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


1865-1890. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. Vol. II., Third 
Edition, 15s, 

















Translated into 





By F. MAX MULLER. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and 
RELIGION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 

The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION tothe SCIENCE of RELIGION. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 1888. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 64, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 1890. Crown 
8vo, 103. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
1891, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THEOSOPHY or PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford. 
Lectures, 1892, Crown 8vo, 102, 6d, 

The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 8vo, 21s. 

BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME of the ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


INDIA, WHAT CAN it TEACH US? 8vyo, 3s. 6d. 
A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. Abridged Edi- 


The Gifford Lectures, 








tion. By A. A. MacDongLy, Crown 8vo, 6s, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 





NEW BCOK by the AUTHOR of “The EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its 


Outcome. By Wit11am Morais and E, Betrort Bax. 6s. Also a Large- 
Paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). ‘A continuous sketch of the 
development of history in relation to Socialism ..... Our plan necessarily deals 
with the aspirations of Socialists now living towards the Society of the future. 


eveoes The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration, each 
sentence having been considered by both the authors in common.”’—From the 
PREFACE. 


ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS 


of AMERICA: a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assau!ts committed 
of late years upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica 
and Tortuga (both English and French). By Joun EsQquemeE.tna, one of 
the Buccaneers who was present at those Tragedies [1634-5.] Edited by 
Henry PowELt. With Maps, Sieges, and Portraits. Includes the very 
scarce Fourth Part. Royal 8vo, 15s. 


The SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS and 


the QUERNSLAND LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experi- 
ences in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By Witt1am T. Wawn, 
Master-Mariner. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. 
Captain Wawn was engaged in recruiting Kanaka labourers from 1875 to 
1891, when the Queensland Government legislated against their importation. 
His narrative is that of a practical man, and includes much that is interesting 
relative to numerous little-known islands of the Western Pacific. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: being a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings during 
the Years 1839-41, By James Demarr. With Illustrations, 8vo, 63. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of Illus- 
trations by the Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Gilray, Bunbury, Line, Crow- 
quill, Bennett, Sandby, ThacKéray, Doré, Seymour, ‘‘ Phiz,” Leech, and 
others. Royal 8vo, 103. 6d. ‘ At last we have a treatise upon uur caricaturist s 
and comic draughtsmen worthy of the great subject. A thoroughly readable 
and instructive book.”—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


A NEW SOLUTION of a HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
The 


STORY of LOUIS XVII. of 


FRANCE. By Exizasetn E. Evans. With 5 Authentic Portraits, 8vo, 
103, 6d. 
THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—VOL. I. 


The CIVILISATION of CHRISTEN- 


DOM, and other Studies. By Bernarp Bosanguet, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Glasgow), late Fell »w of University College, Oxford, 4s. 6d. 


Other Volumes to follow by Professor A. Stpawick, Mr LEstie STEPHEN, 
J. H. Murrueapd, M.A. (Oxon.), Mr. Davip G. Ritcure, M.A. (Oxon.), SOPHIE 
Bryant, D.&c., and others. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. By Joun Owen, Author of ** Evenings with the Skeptics,” 
&c. 8vo, 103, 6d. ‘** Unique in English literature: a really well-ordered and 
harmonious history of Italian thought from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Owen might well have styled his book a History of Rationalism 
or even of Thought.”— ACADEMY. 


The SKEPTICS of the FRENCH 


RENAISSANOE. By the Same, 10s. 61, [This day. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY.—New Volumes. 


APPEARANCE and REALITY. By 


F. H. Brapiey, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxcn., Author of “ Ethical 
Studies,” &c. 10s. 6d. ‘* One of the most notable contributions to philesophical 
literature within recent years,””’—GuLasacow HERALD. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By Janes Bonar, 
M.A., LL.D. 103. 6d. “An inexhaustible repertory of economical argument, 
and an impartial summary which should prove invaluable to students.’ —TImEs, 


DARWIN and HEGEL, and other 


Philosophical Studies. By Davin G. Ritcure, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 61. ‘‘ Thoughtful and suggestive essays by a 
writer who has already established his claim to be heard on speculative ques- 
tions.’—Times, ‘ Both interesting and suggestive, and will stimulate original 
reflection. It is seldom that one comes across a book which puts matters so 
abstruse in a mannerx so clear, pointed, and exact.’’—ScoTSMAN, 


A NEW LIFE and STUDY of BLAKE, 


WILLIAM BLAKE: his Life, 


Character, and Genius. By ALrrep T. Story, Author of ‘‘ The Life of John 
Linnell.”” Portrait, 2s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition (200 only for England), 
with extra Unpublished Plates, 10s, 6d. net. [Dilettante Library. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 


1834-1848, By GrorGE McCaLu THEAL, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service. 
Forming Vol. LV. of the Consolidated History. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 15s. 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 


ArTuur J. Dapson. 8vo, 103. 64. “ The work of a man of high intelligence, 
who evidently has the welfare of his fellows deeply at heart,”—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 














er, 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST, 


Royal 16mo, 4s. @d. net. 


UNDERNEATH the BOUGH. A 


Book of Verses. By Micuarn Fieup. Second Edition 
Revised and Decreased. Printed on Hand-made Paper at the 
Chiswick Press, and bound in rough Irish Linen. 250 copies, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FOOTSTEPS of the GODS, and other 


Poems. By Exinor Swezrman. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in Irish Linen, with 
Design by Gleeson White. 300 copies. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. 


J. Rrerumiuurr, Author of “Teuton,” &c. Printed “at the 
Chiswick Press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
Now first added to the Series. 


HERRICK. Edited, with a Memoir 


and Introduction, by Grorer Sarntspury. With Portrait 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net. : 


Also a SPECIAL EDITION, bound in Irish Linen, with D 


, esign 
in Gold on Side and Back by Gleeson White. 


2 vols., 7s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
PRINTERS’ MARKS. By W. Roserts, 


Editor of the Bookworm, &c. With about 250 Examples, 
Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, which is all sold, will be 
ready in a few days. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


GOETHE'S FAUST.—Parr I. Trans- 


lated, with Introduction and Notes, by ANNA Swanwick. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with 29 Steel-Engravings 
after Retzsch. Bound in Irish Linen, with Design in Gold 
by Gleeson White. 


Large post quarto, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM = LATIN- 


ORUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum 
varietate instructorum. Edidit Jonannes Percevat Post- 
GATE. Fasc. I. quo continentur Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Horatius, Vergilus, Tibullus. 


*,* The above is the first instalment of the New Edition of the 
“Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” which has been in preparation 
for several years. The whole will be completed in Four Parts, 
making Two Volumes. 


CHEAP EDITION, wide fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 1s. net. 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS, considered in 


Relation to Social Progress. By H. 8S. Satur. 


COMPLETION OF 
PREBENDARY SADLER’S COMMENTARY.—THE 


REVELATION of ST. JOHN the 


DIVINE. With Notes, Critical and Practical. By the 
Rev. M. F. Saputer, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of 
Wells. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
SOPHOCLES. A New Prose Trans- 


lation by E. P. Cotertper, B.A., Translator of Apollonius 
Rhodius and Euripides. With Memoir and Introductions, 5s. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. _ Cotton's 


Translation. Revised by W.C. Hazurrr. With Portrait of 
Montaigne, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* This may still be had in white buckram, with full gilt back 
designed by Gleeson White, 3 vols., 14s. net. 


London: 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C: 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 








Captain Lugard’s Work 


on British East Africa. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 
By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O., Hon. F.R.G.S.; Diplom., F.R.S.G.S. 


With 140 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs under the Personal Superintendence of the 
Author; and 14 Maps specially prepared for the Work. 


2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
VOLUME I.—Start for Africa—Quilimane—Blantyre—Origin of the War—Slave-Trade and Missions—Blantyre to Karonga’s— 
Attack on the Slavers—Life at Karonga’s—Events at Karonga’s—Mombasa to Makongeni—Life in the Jungle— 
Makongeni to Machakos and back to Mombasa—Start again for the Interior—Machakos to the Lilw4 River— 
Lilwaé River to Uganda—Commercial Possibilities of Uganda—East Africa as a Field for Deyelopment—Methods 
of African Transport—Labour Supply in East Africa—The African Elephant and Zebra—Other African Animals 


—Appendix. 


VOLUME II.—Early History of Uganda—Arrival and Preliminary Work—Difficulties—War against Mohammedans—Buddu to 
Salt Lake—Kavalli—Fort Lorne—Fort Grant—Kampala—Uganda under Captain Williams—Fighting in Uganda 
—Situation during the War—Events Subsequent to the War—Peace Concluded with Wa-Fransa—Settlement of 
the Country—Mohammedans Repatriated—Close of Administration, and March to Kikuyu—Kikuyu to England— 
The “ Uganda Question ”—Retention of Uganda—Origin of the “ British Sphere,” and Methods of Dealing with It 


—Administration Past and Future—Appendix. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A JOURNEY 


THROUGH THE YEMEN, 
And some General Remarks upon that Country. 


By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘*The Land of an African Sultan: TraveJs in Morocco,” &c. 


With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

* A lively record of an adventurous expedition undertaken by Mr. Harris into 
the little known regions of South-Western Arabia......This account of the Yemen 
and of his own adventures therein, is fall of life and actuality, and shows clearly 
enough that in forcing his way into the revolted province he encountered many 
more risks, privations, and inconveniences than usually fall to the lot of travellers 
even in the wilder parts of the East.’’—Times, 

“A book of travel of great freshness and interest. It breaks ground in one of 
the few regions of the earth where a little mystery and romance still linger—a 
region also which is worth close study on political and historical grounds,”’— 
Scotsman, ; 

‘A better written and more thoroughly written book of travel than this one 
does not often meet with. The author takes usinto a new land and discovers 
for us new and beantifal cities with a strange Oriental glamour and mystery.” — 


Giasgow Hevali. HIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE 
ZAMBESI BASIN & NYASSALAND 


By DANIEL J. RANKIN, F.R.S.G.S , M.R.A.S. 
With 3 Maps and 10 Full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, 103. 6d. 

“TImparts much valuable, authentic, and novel information concerning 
regions which must sooner or later play an important part in the future develop- 
ment of Africa.’’— Times. 

“One of the most entertaining books we have come across for many a day 
about the Dark Cuntinent.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and 


BY the TIDE. By ‘*A Son oF THE MarsuHes,” Author of “On Surre 
Hills,’ “ Within an Hour of London Town,” “* Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
“Forest Tithes,”’ &c. Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“ Admirable studies of nature,’’—Saturday Review. 
P nn pleasant to dip into now and then as if old Walton had written it.”— 
cotsman. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. _[Illus- 


trated by Practical Exsmples of a Practical Subject. By Major-General 
W. E. Monraaue, O.B. P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor ; Intelligence Depart- 
ment, &c. With 41 Diagrams, crown 8yo, 5s. 
“A more useful and practical book we have not seen for some time.” — United 
Service Gazette. 
“General Montague has done his best towards bridging over the gulf which 
at pa exists between theory and practice in this branch of military science.” 
—War Office Times, 





LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. OHENNELLS). Being the Record of Five 
Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasa, Khedive. Second Edition, 
with 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ A most starilingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 


7a 


of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during 
a régime, Especially minute is the account given of harem life in Egypt.” 
—Globe. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GAR- 


DEN. By Zée.tie Cotvits, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 163. 


“The great charm of Mrs, Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter 
absence of affectatiuu...... It is one of the cleverest as well as most informing 
— - its class that has been published for a very long time.”—St. James’s 

udget. 


‘One of the most lively and entertaining of recent books of travel.’’—Daily 
Chronicle, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY 


LIFE. By Davip Prypg, M.A., LL.D., Author of “‘ Highways of Litera- 
ture,’ ‘“‘Great Men .in European History,” “ Biographical Outlines of 
English Literature,” &c. With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 6s. 


“The book is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its reminiscences recall 
an almost vanished phase of Scottish life and character......racy anecdotes which 
throw into vivid relief the characteristics of the Scottish peasantry.’’—Speaker. 

“A volume which is eminently worthy of its title. A better-natured book of 
reminiscences has never been written.’’—British Weekly. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escar- 
got,” taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “‘ A Day of my Life at 
Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the 
Author, and a Map. Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.”—Daily Telegraph, 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montagu Burrows, 

Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain 

al F.S.A., &c.; Officier de l’Instruction Pablique, France. Crown 8vo, 
3. 6d, 

“The conception of this work is judicious and opportune......Professor 
Burrows’s ysis is anatomival, his classification sound and lucid ; nothing is 
left vague or in its wrong place. But the peculiar note of all his work, both 
oral and written, is his singular shrewdness and quickness of perception, which 
= * his vivacious pages the homely charm of a wholesome practical utility.” 
—Academy. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NEW . WORKS. ‘ 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS: |A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, 


Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. from its Establishment down to 1886. 
By Gzorciana Hitt, Author of “ Mundus Muliebris.” By Hzreeer Jorcr, C.B., one of the Secretaries to the 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with Fourteen Mustrations on Steel, 30s, Post-Office. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. The Con.) “”™"™™ sue 
versations of Lord Byron with the Countess of MEMOIRS of the COURT and 


Blessington. With a Contemporary Sketch and 
Memoir of Lady Blessington. FAMILY of NAPOLEON. 
By Madame Junot (Duchess D’Abrantés). With Repre- 


A New Edition, with 8 Portraits. ducti 5 acieatieat tte tire Bo tte F 
uctions of Portraits of the entire Bonaparte Family. A 
In One Volume, demy 8vo, 162, New and Revised Edition. 


The DUKE of SOMERSET. The | In Four Volumes crown 8v9, 36s. 
Letters and Memoirs of Edward Seymour. STR AY RECORDS : 


Edited and Arranged by his Daughter, Lady GuENDOLEN i 
RamspEN, and W. H. Matuocx, Author of “In an En- Or, Personal and Professional Notes. 
chanted Islaad,” &c. By Currrorp Harrison. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 63. [Just ready. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo, vith Portrait, 263, 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND.| A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Atan Watters, Author of “ Palms and Pearls; 
By Rosert Brack, Author of “ Horse-Racing in France.” or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With Illustrations and a Map. 
| In One Volume, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





In’ One Volume, demy 8vo, 15s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS’ JEWELS.” 


DIANA T EM P E 8 T. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 


In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 


The SWING of the PENDULUM.|TRrEMPE. 
By Fas Comsary Oecd ps ay poate Bisa - nig Baroness,” By Constance CoTrerett, Author of ‘Strange Gods.” 
In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. In Three Volumes, crown 8v0, [Just ready, 

















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each may be obtained separately, unifcrmly bound, in One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, SIX SHILLINGS. 








By RHODA BROUGHTON. | By MARY LINSKILL. |By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. | By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Mrs. Bligh. Tales of the North Riding. | The ** First Violin.” ‘*God’s Fool.’ 
Cometh Up as a Flower. Between the Heather and the | are. | An Old Maid’s Love. 
Youn Sweetheart, Northern Sea. ee : = Kin, The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
oan. . robation, 
ee ip Sena fee 0 heal Alayth. | By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Not Wi isely but Too Well. The Haven under the Hill. George Geith of Fen Court. 
Red as a Rose is She. By W. E. NORRIS. | Berna Boyle. 
‘Second Thoughts. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Miss Shafto. | By MARCUS CLARKE. 
Belinda. The Three Clerks. The Rogue, Mf 
Alas! ; A Bachaioe’ 's Blunder, For the Term of his Natural Life. 
Doctor Cupid. By FLORENCE MONT- Major and Minor. By JANE AUSTEN. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. GOMERY. By | E. WERNER. | (Messrs. Bentley’s are the only Complete 
Lover or Friend ? [Just ready, Misunderstood. | Success. Editions.) 
Heriot’s Choice. Thrown Together. Fickle Fortune. | Emma, 
} rippin Seaforth. B Lady G. ne Bry ters and The Watsons. 
nly the Governess. U L | ansfie ark, 
Nellie’s Memories. By MARIE CORELLI. Po Beal FU LLERTON. Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Not Like Other Girls. The Soul of Lihth Pride and Prejudice. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. Ardath | Wormwood | By Mrs. ANNIE ED- Sense and Sensibility. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. ‘A Romance of Two Worlds. . } 
Uncle Max. Thelma, | ‘Vendetta! WARDES. | By HAWLEY SMART. 
ben beac esetinn 5 : | —_ * to bing nt | Breezie Langton. 
ooed and Married, eah: a Woman of Fashion, 
Mary St John, By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. A Girton Girl. | By Mrs. PARR. 
For Lilias. Laey | oy | Susan Fielding. Adam and Eve, 
na Glass Dark 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. The House by 1 ‘Churchyard. By Miss CHOLMONDELEY. | By HELEN MATHERS. 
A t. har] 
The Wooing o't. By Baroness TAUTPHEUS, __ “i “harles Danvers | _ Comin’ thro’ the Bye. 
Her Dearest Foe. The Initials, | By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Look Before You Leap. Quits! Aunt Anne [6th Thousand. Olive Varcoe. 
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